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ABSTRACT 


Interreligious Dialogue in Theory and Practice: 

The Development and Implementation of an Interreligious Retreat 
Bringing Together Children of Different Faiths Through Life Experience 

by 

Michael Stephen Kosik 

Today’s world is one in which each of us will, in many ways, interact with 
individuals whose faith is different from our own. However, the truth is, most of us know 
very little about religions beyond our own traditions. This deficiency of knowledge can 
easily lead to an absence of communication between those of different faiths. Because of 
this lack of connection within a pluralistic world, the need for interreligious dialogue has 
become an undeniable necessity. It is only through interaction that we will come to better 
understand one another. Collaboration through interreligious dialogue enables our world 
to not only embrace our similarities, but also to celebrate our differences. 

This project creates an interreligious retreat which brings together children of the 
Christian, Islamic, and Jewish faiths. By spending time as an interreligious community, 
and participating in activities with a “friendship” theme, the children are able to see one 
another in a way that they may not otherwise have the opportunity to experience. The 
friendships that are formed provide a tool for the prevention of misunderstanding and 
deter the participants from putting those of other faiths into the category of “Other.” 
(Sociology uses the tenn “Other” when referring to a person, group, or culture that is 
unfamiliar and/or dissimilar to one’s own.) Finally, this project serves as an example of 
an interreligious event suitable for children and, hopefully, inspires others to create 
additional projects which introduce our young people to diversity. 
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Chapter 1 


Introduction 
The Problem 

The problem addressed by this project is the absence of structured opportunities 
for children of the United States to develop friendships with faith identity as a backdrop 
and deepening of religious pluralism as a rationale for dialogue and interaction, thus 
leaving them to develop ideas, beliefs and views of “otherness” that are not based on 
personal experience or engagement. 

The Importance of the Problem 

I have been working with children at Church of the Valley, in Van Nuys, 
California for over twenty years where I currently serve as Associate Pastor. I have long 
understood the importance of children’s ministry while taking on the roles of drama 
teacher, music teacher, and Children’s Pastor in a department that has ranged over the 
years from twenty to seventy-five children. 

When I began my Masters of Divinity work at Claremont School of Theology, I 
was introduced to the growing field of interreligious dialogue and came to understand its 
profound significance. By bringing people of different faiths together in various ways 
(meals, conversations, retreats, camps, etc.) interreligious dialogue breaks down walls 
and clears misconceptions that we may hold about one another. Interreligious dialogue 
allows us to applaud difference, and at the same time makes clear what we share. 

The more I studied the field of interreligious dialogue, the more I became 
convinced that this was something from which children could greatly benefit. 
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Furthermore, I have come to believe that it is with children that interreligious dialogue 
could have its greatest impact. Dean of Boston University School of Theology, Mary 
Elizabeth Moore has said that young people have a yearning to understand the world. 1 I 
believe that interreligious dialogue is highly important for our children because when 
introduced at an early age, it can prevent one from developing misconceptions about 
those who seem different than oneself. Unfortunately, most of the information available 
through texts, articles, or the internet addresses the peaceful co-existence of adults of 
different faiths. Although, work has been done in the area of youth and youth ministry, 
one aspect that needs to be more deeply addressed is the inclusion of interreligious 
dialogue in children’s education. Therefore, I have been drawn to create a project that 
uses interreligious dialogue as a tool to help children better appreciate those of their own 
age who happen to be of a different faith. 

We only need to look at the news, or simply the world around us, to find evidence 
of a lack of dialogue. Today, many Americans have misunderstandings about religious 
traditions other than their own. These misunderstandings often bring about fear, which 
can manifest itself in hate and prejudice. Lately, in America, Islam seems to be the 
recipient of much of the fear, however, it extends far beyond our Muslim brothers and 
sisters. No faith community is immune to being seen as the “Other” when there is a lack 
of dialogue. For this reason, I believe that it is imperative that children begin, at an early 
age, to dialogue (through all types of interaction and life experiences) with those who 
practice faiths different than their own. Through this dialogue they will begin to develop 


1. Mary Elizabeth Moore, “Yearnings, Hopes, and Visions: Youth Dreams and 
Ministry Futures,” in Children, Youth, and Spirituality in a Troubling World, ed. Mary 
Elizabeth Moore and Alineda M. Wright (St. Louis: Chalice Press, 2008), 110. 
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an understanding of those who worship in a different way. When a child is not afraid of 
difference, that child can then grow to appreciate it. Where there is appreciation, there is 
further seeking, further dialogue, and a welcoming affirmation. 

The proposed project of a children’s retreat for interreligious dialogue will help to 
further a field that greatly needs expansion. The retreat will utilize many of the 
techniques and tools of traditional interreligious dialogue (storytelling, conversation, 
gathering, food, etc.), but will be presented in a way that is appropriate for children. This 
project will serve to show the importance of including children in interreligious dialogue 
and present proof of its effectiveness. 


Thesis 

In order to prepare children in a pluralistic society to develop awareness and 
appreciation of other religious traditions, this project proposes a retreat experience where 
upper-elementary school-age children from varied faith communities will have an 
opportunity to celebrate their diversity as they interact and engage in interreligious 
dialogue through life experience. 

Definitions of Major Tenns 

Van Nuys, Church of the Valley - A Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 
congregation in Van Nuys, California. The membership is approximately 400 and it has 
been in existence for twenty-eight years. 
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Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) - One of the three branches of the 
denomination founded by Thomas Campbell, Alexander Campbell, and Barton Stone. 

Major Abrahamic Traditions (or Religions or Faiths) - Christianity, Islam, and 
Judaism. These three faiths hold Abraham as a patriarch and founding figure of their 
respective religious traditions. 

Religious Pluralism - A general feeling about, understanding of, or openness to 
religious diversity co-existing in society. 

Work Previously Done in the Field 

The work of interreligious dialogue among children has to be examined within the 
larger context of interreligious dialogue, in general. In contemporary society and 
throughout history one can find examples of both tolerance and bigotry among religiously 
diverse groups. Sociologist Craig Considine describes a positive example in Akbar the 
Great, who ruled much of South Asia in the sixteenth and part of the seventeenth 
centuries, and is remembered for his accomplishments in engaging different religious 
traditions while ruling the Mughal Empire, which was primarily Muslim. Considine says, 
“[Akbar] rejected bigotry and made unprecedented moves to help non-Muslims feel at 
peace.” He adds, “We can see how Akbar’s actions are antithetical to current 
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discrimination and violence against vulnerable religious communities around the world 


today.” 2 3 

Currently, interreligious dialogue continues to expand, with more and more 
materials becoming available to those who seek to better understand the subject. Editor 
and teacher, Rebecca Kratz Mays, has compiled a collection of writings from many of 
those working in the field of interreligious dialogue. Each of these makes up a chapter in 
her book, Interfaith Dialogue at the Grass Roots. 3 This compilation offers the reader a 
look at the variety of ways that interreligious dialogue is being played out in today’s 
world. In his chapter, professor of interreligious dialogue Leonard Swidler lays out what 
he calls, “Ground Rules for Interreligious, Interideological, Dialogue.” 4 This, along with 
his articles and books, are helping to form guidelines for communities to find ways of 
doing dialogue. Miriam Therese Winter, professor at Hartford Seminary, which is an 
international center for interfaith dialogue, has conducted “conversation circles” where 
communities are brought together for dialogue throughout a series of sessions. 5 Also 
discussed throughout the chapters of Mays’ book are other types of methodology, 
including storytelling, 6 which is quite common and useful in the field. 

Professor of comparative religions, Judith A. Berling likes the phrase “engaging 
difference” when discussing interreligious dialogue, which she defines as, “recognizing 


2. Craig Considine, “Finding Tolerance in Akbar, the Philosopher-King.” Huffington 
Post, January 2016, accessed January 2016, http://www.huflIngtonpost.com/craig- 
considine/finding-tolerance-in-akba b 3031746.html. 

3. Rebecca Kratz Mays, ed., Interfaith Dialogue at the Grass Roots (Philadelphia: 
Ecumenical Press, 2008). 

4. Leonard Swidler, “Understanding Dialogue,” in Mays, 19. 

5. Miriam Therese Winter, “Doing Effective Dialogue-and Loving It,” in Mays, 28. 

6. Eboo Patel, April Kunze, and Noah Silvennan, “Storytelling as a Key Methodology 
for Interfaith Youth Work,” in Mays, 35. 
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and affirming the particularity of the other religion rather than simply approaching it 
through our own familiar Christian lenses.” She believes that “engaging difference 
requires listening carefully to what authentic voices (representatives, rituals, or texts) of 
living religions tell us, as much as possible in their own terms.” Berling believes this type 
of listening “means stretching to learn and understand another religious language—ideas 
and ways of approaching religion that challenge familiar notions.” 7 Like Miriam Therese 
Winter, Berling, too, uses and encourages conversation. Beling has used an “Evening of 
Conversation Series,” bringing together participants of varied faiths in a house of worship 
setting. 8 Much of Berling’s work surrounds how interreligious dialogue and interreligious 
education must take place both inside and outside of the classroom. 

In her book, God Beyond Borders: Interreligious Learning among Faith 
Communities, Sheryl A. Kujawa-Holbrook, dean of faculty and professor of practical 
theology and interreligious education at Claremont School of Theology, says that 
interreligious relationships “allow participants to deepen their understanding of their own 
tradition, discover similarities with other traditions, and acknowledge that which makes 
each religious group distinct.” 9 These are primary reasons for doing dialogue. 

Although the field of interreligious dialogue, in general, continues to grow, the 
idea of including children in the dialogue is still closer to its beginning stages. Kujawa- 
Holbrook, who embraces children in her teaching of interreligious dialogue, says that the 
United States has not explored including children as deeply as have the United Kingdom 


7. Judith A. Berling, Understanding Other Religious Worlds: A Guide for 
Interreligious Education (New York: Orbis Books, 2004), 113. 

8. Berling, 111. 

9. Sheryl A. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders: Interreligious Learning among 
Faith Communities (Eugene, OR: Pickwick Publications, 2014), 73. 
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and some European countries, where the subject is often taught in school. 10 Another 
prominent figure is Elizabeth F. Caldwell. Her work is primarily in Christian education, 
but her book, God’s Big Table, looks at many ways to bring children of different faiths 
together through food, storytelling, and sharing of traditions. 11 Interreligious Learning: 
The Problem of Interreligious Dialogue in Primary Education by Carl Sterkens analyzes 
the effectiveness of interreligious dialogue on young people and asks the question, “What 
are the consequences of religious plurality for religious education in primary education? 12 
Although some materials involving children in interreligious dialogue are available, most 
of the literature involving children is primarily targeted towards interreligious education 
rather than dialogue. This information is still quite useful in creating an interreligious 
dialogue experience for children. 

Scope and Limitations of the Project 

There were limitations that arose during the process of creating and implementing 
this project. It was originally my intention to use children from three distinct faith 
communities: one church, one mosque, and one Jewish temple. That way, much of the 
planning could be done as a cooperation between all three groups. However, because of 
limited time and the unfamiliarity between the communities, the final makeup of the 
project included children from several communities, although still from only three 
different faiths. I also had intended to choose a location that was a ‘neutral’ site. This 


10. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 14. 

11. Elizabeth F. Caldwell, God’s Big Table: Nurturing Children in a Diverse World 
(Cleveland: Pilgrim Press, 2011). 

12. Carl Sterkens, Interreligious Learning: The Problem of Interreligious Dialogue in 
Primary Education (Boston: Brill Academic Publishing, 2001), 1. 
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would have helped to prevent any one faith from seeming to be the host community. 
However, because of time limitations and availability, the lodge of a Christian-owned 
(Disciples of Christ) camp was used. The camp does, however, host several Muslim and 
Jewish groups each year. And finally, it was my intention to use equal amounts of 
children from each tradition. However, for reasons that will be explained in chapter four, 
the children from each religious community varied in number. 

Procedure for Integration 

Paul Knitter reminds us that we need dialogue “in order to carry out the most 
fundamental law of Christianity—love your neighbor as yourself.” 13 This project’s retreat 
of interreligious dialogue is a practical exercise in the living of that love. In order to 
implement the many aspects of this project, certain tools and methods for collecting 
information were used. I drew upon the many academic courses (both theological and 
practical) that I have completed while working towards my Masters of Divinity and 
Doctor of Ministry degrees. In addition, the project required extensive library research in 
the field of interreligious dialogue, as well as further research to better understand how 
humans, and specifically children, leam. Numerous potential participating congregation 
leaders were interviewed to determine the “readiness” and “willingness” of their 
communities. Furthermore, upon completion of the retreat, infonnation was collected and 
further interviews were necessary to better understand the outcome of the project. 

Finally, I drew on my over twenty years of experience working with children in a 


13. Paul F. Knitter, Introducing Theologies of Religions (New York: Orbis Books, 
2015), 102. 
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religious setting that has included participating in dozens of camps. Beyond participation, 
I have also designed and implemented camps ranging from one-day to a week in length. 

I proposed this retreat as an interreligious learning experience for upper 
elementary school-age children (grades 3-5), in the form of a children’s weekend (or 2 
weekday) retreat. It was proposed so that the children would have a place to be with other 
young people who were of different religions, spending time together and learning to 
better understand one another. The experience was proposed to give the children an 
appreciation for difference; to enable the children to develop a greater respect for other 
faiths and for those who practice them. 

The retreat was proposed to involve: meal times (very tricky in interreligious 
settings), “Times of Gathering” (times when all come together for activities, and 
conversation), drama, storytelling, films, and many other games and activities. Each 
element of the retreat experience was focused on dialogue using various types of 
interaction. The retreat was proposed to recognize the children as one large group rather 
than three groups divided by varied traditions. The retreat was designed for the group to 
eat together, sleep together, play together, share with one another, and all to be done 
under a theme of friendship. 


Chapter Outlines 

Chapter One - Introduction 

This chapter provides an overview of this essay and includes the problem 
addressed by the project, the importance of that problem, the thesis, methodology, 
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definitions of major terms, work previously done in the field, and limitations that have 
been placed on the project. 

Chapter Two - Interreligious Dialogue 

Chapter Two looks at interreligious dialogue, in general. It covers its: definition, 
history, probability for participation from different communities, purpose, further 
methodology, and the various elements of interreligious dialogue. The chapter also 
acknowledges some of those names who are active in interreligious dialogue through 
praxis, teaching, and writing. 

Chapter Three - The Importance of Doing Interreligious Dialogue. 

This chapter asks the question, “Why do interreligious dialogue?” It gives insight 
into the transformations that occur through participation in interreligious dialogue; 
namely the transfonnations of learning and empathy. In addition, the chapter examines 
the importance of practicing interreligious dialogue for the Abrahamic traditions. The 
chapter also looks at how we, as human beings, learn; our methods and styles. And 
finally, there is a discussion specifically on the learning processes of children. 

Chapter Four - The Project 

Chapter Four looks at the many aspects of the interreligious retreat, beginning 
with a discussion on the conception of the idea for the project. Within the chapter there 
are other topics surrounding the retreat including: the purpose of the event, the process 
for finding participants, and the requirements for those engaging in the project. There is 
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also a discussion on finding a location for the project and details on financing the event. 
Finally, the majority of the chapter is devoted to an outline of the retreat, itself It reflects 
on the many aspects of the experience, going into a detailed look at the various elements 
of the retreat’s schedule. 

Chapter 5 - Conclusion 

This chapter reflects on the project, from its conception through its completion. It 
looks at the process of creating the retreat experience and seeks to find the successes of 
the venture as well as the areas that could use improvement. This chapter includes 
feedback from each community that participated and an assessment as to whether or not 
the retreat should be recreated in the future. 
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Chapter 2 


Interreligious Dialogue 

There was a time when we were exposed to those of different faiths primarily 
through magazines such as National Geographic, documentaries, and through grade- 
school textbooks. The images were quite often of people and societies from, what seemed 
like, far-off lands. Today, this is no longer the case. Today, examples of many faiths live 
in close proximity to one another. No longer may people remain with, converse with, and 
understand only those who are similar to themselves. Today’s world is one in which we 
dialogue with individuals, groups, and cultures that are very different from what we may 
know or understand. In today’s world, we and our neighbors do not necessarily hold the 
same faith tradition. Those of Eastern and Western religions live next door to one 
another, Muslims and Hindus share office space with Jains and Christians, and Jewish 
children share playgrounds with those who are Buddhist, Sikh, and Baha’i. 

Because we are a part of a multi-tradition world, it has become imperative that 
people of faith actively seek to better understand, appreciate, and affirm those who 
worship differently than do they. Professor and author, Elizabeth Conde-Frazier believes, 
“If the world is interdependent and multicultural, then everyone needs to have knowledge 
about each other’s histories and theologies as well as the competencies for addressing 
common issues in a pluralistic context of ministry.” 14 Such knowledge can be sought 
through the use of interreligious dialogue. This chapter will look at the many aspects of 


14. Elizabeth Conde-Frazier, “Thoughts on Curriculum as Formational Praxis for 
Faculty, Students, and their Communities,” in Teaching for a Culturally Diverse and 
Racially Just World, ed. Eleazar S. Fernandez (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2014), 139. 
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interreligious dialogue including; its meaning, its history, the probability of engaging in 
it, and how interreligious dialogue works. 


Deconstructing the Tenn “Interreligious Dialogue” 

It is difficult to define the word “religion.” Recently, dictionary definitions have 
been altered to be more inclusive of non-theistic traditions. Reader in Religion at the 
University of Stirling, Timothy Fitzgerald believes “the ‘term’ religion no longer serves 
as a ready basis for presuming a set of common characteristics,” and questions whether 
the term is, at all, valid because of its “Western and monotheistic connotations.” 15 
Dialogue pioneer, Leonard Swidler points to the common practice of scholars declaring 
the impossibility of defining religion, but then quickly making an attempt to do so. 
Swidler, not so sure of the impossibility, offers his own definition, saying religion is an 
“explanation of the ultimate meaning of life, and how to live accordingly, based on some 
notion and experience of the transcendent... and it normally contains the four “C’s”: 
Creed, Code (of behavior, ethics), Cult (actions relating the believer to the transcendent), 
and Community structure.” 16 

The word “dialogue” comes from the Greek dia-Iogos; dia meaning “through” [or 
across] and logos meaning “reason, thought, mind, or word.” 17 Dialogue is interaction 


15. Timothy Fitzgerald, “A Critique of Religion as a Cross-Cultural Category,” 
Method and Theory in the Study of Religion 9, no. 2 (1997): 91-110. 

16. Leonard Swidler, Dialogue for Interreligious Understanding: Strategies for the 
Transformation of Culture-Shaping Institutions (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014), 
1 . 

17. Barry C. Knestout, “Dialogue of Life: Celebrating our Commonalities, 
Understanding our Differences,” in Interreligious Dialogue: An Anthology of Voices 
Bridging Cultural and Religious Divides, ed. Christopher H. Grundmann (Winona, MN: 
Anselm Academic, 2015), 141. 
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between two parties exchanging (often different) views on a subject. Although dialogue 
may initially be understood to be interface solely through language, it may be achieved 
through other means, as well. Speaking specifically to interreligious dialogue, Sheryl 
Kujawa-Holbrook, describes “Models of Interreligious Encounter” as ways of doing 
dialogue beyond traditional verbal conversation. These models include: “The Dialogue of 
Life” (interreligious dialogue “through interactions with neighbors, families, schools, and 
workplaces”), 19 “The Dialogue of Action” (collaboration between religious traditions 
“sharing local issues”), 20 “The Dialogue of Spiritual Experience” 21 (the sharing of rituals, 
and such events as retreat encounters), and “The Dialogue of Understanding” (the sharing 
of knowledge of the “Others’” religious traditions.) 22 The retreat of this professional 
project uses elements of each of these models, but has its foundation in “The Dialogue of 
Spiritual Experience.” 


The History of Interreligious Dialogue 
Researchers tell us that we, as humanity, began our time on Earth in central 
Africa. As we spread throughout the world, we began to experience differences in one 
another, and the need for dialogue was initiated. 23 Below are some important eras and 
events in pluralism and interreligious dialogue: 


18. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 37. 

19. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 37. 

20. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 38. 

21. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 38. 

22. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 39. 

23. Khalid Duran, Reuven Firestone, and Leonard Swidler, Trialogue: Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims in Dialogue (New London, CT: Twenty Third Publications, 
2007), 1. 
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• Early seventeenth century: An example of pluralism can be found in the Muslim 
leader, Akbar the Great, who emphasized acceptance of the many faiths living 
within India. 24 

• Pre-nineteenth century: Until the nineteenth century, religious truth was, what 
Leonard Swidler has called, “classisf ’ and “absolutist.” 25 

• Nineteenth century: The perception of truth began to change with the knowledge 
that what society sees as “true” is shadowed by our own life situations. (Later, 
pluralism continued to grow when “truth” was understood to be affected by 
cultural lenses, limitations of societies to communicate through language, and the 
understanding that “all knowledge is interpreted.”) 26 

• Late nineteenth century: Helena Blavatsky and Henry Steel Olcott were 
important figures in pluralism and interreligious dialogue. They established the 
Theosophical Society and declared the “fundamental unity” of all religions and 
stress the importance of using the best parts of each faith. 27 

• 1893: At the World Parliament of Religions, Hindu Swami Vivekananda 
declared, “We accept all religions as true.” 28 


24. Kujawa-Holbrook, xxi. 

25. Swidler, Dialogue for Interreligious Understanding, 21. 

26. Swidler, Dialogue for Interreligious Understanding, 21. 

27. Catherine Cornille, The Im-Possibility of Interreligious Dialogue (New York: 
Crossroads Publishing Company, 2008), 61. 

28. John Henry Barrows, ed., The World’s Parliament of Religions, vol. 1 (Chicago, 
IL: Parliament Publishing Company, 1893), 2:977. 
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• 1930: The Laymen ’s Foreign Mission Inquiry was a group of lay people who 
evaluated Christian mission. In their report they stated, “the mission of today 
should make a positive effort.. .to know and understand the religions around it.” 29 

• 1962-1965: Vatican Council II of the Catholic Church changed the Church’s view 
on pluralism. It is explained in its Declaration on the Relationship of the Church 
to Non-Christian Religions ( Nostra Aetate.) Of other religions, the document 
said that they can be considered “ways of salvation” and stressed the need for the 
church to be dialogical. 31 

The Probability of Doing Interreligious Dialogue 
The probability of a person or a group entering into interreligious dialogue has 
much to do with the level of pluralism that is practiced. The most traditional set of 
models for looking at pluralism is one of three points suggested by Alan Race: 
exclusivism, inclusivism, and pluralism , 32 A person or group characterized as exclusivist 
is the least likely to practice interreligious dialogue. They are prone to find no truth in 
other faiths and are less likely to look beyond the traditions of their own community. 
Inclusivist groups or individuals see a degree of value and truth in other faiths and may 
participate in limited dialogue and activity with their neighbor. 33 The pluralistic 


29. Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, Commission of Appraisal, Rethinking 
Mission: A Laymen’s Inquiry after 100 Years (New York: Harper and Bros., 1932), 326- 
327. 

30. Knitter, Introducing Theologies, 75. 

31. Knitter, Introducing Theologies, 81. 

32. Alan Race, Christians and Religious Pluralism: Patterns in the Christian 
Theology of Religions (Maryknoll, KY: Orbis Books, 1982), 4. 

33. Kujawa-Holbrook, God Beyond Borders, 24. 
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community (or person) sees much value in other faiths, recognizes the importance of 
interaction, and is therefore most likely to participate in interreligious dialogue. 

Since Race’s introduction of the three-point model, other theologians have added 
modifications and, in some cases, created entire new models in order to more correctly 
categorize an individual or group’s level of pluralism. Possibly the most well-known of 
these are the models introduced by Paul F. Kn itter. This set of models is not only cited in 
numerous texts discussing pluralism, but in addition, many other theologians have 
created their own models based on what has been presented by Knitter. It should be noted 
that Knitter’s models are seen heavily through a “Christian lens,” but many aspects may 
be applied to other traditions, as well. Below is a description of the models showing how 
I have applied them beyond the Christian lens and used them in a more interreligious 
(and inclusive) form. In other words, what follows is yet another modification of the 
models set forth by Kn itter: 

• “Total Replacement”: This is the least pluralistic of the models. Here, Knitter 
places those who believe that Christianity holds the only truth and there is no truth 
to be found in other traditions. 34 An interreligious version of this model places 
those who believe that their own faith, no matter what that may be, holds the only 
truth. 

• “Partial Replacement”: What makes partial replacement different from total 
replacement is that in this model, there is an understanding of God’s revelation. 35 
What Knitter’s “partial replacement” does not provide, however, is the 
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understanding that salvation may be achieved outside of Christianity. 36 An 
interreligious version of this model says that “partial replacement” does not 
provide the understanding that salvation/moska/nirvana/etc. may be achieved 
outside of one’s own tradition. 

• “Fulfillment”: Christians within Knitter’s model of “fulfillment” believe that 
“other religions are of value [and] that God is to be found in them.” What this 
model does not hold is the need to lecture other faiths about the benefits of 
Christianity. 37 An interreligious version of this model includes a person or 
community of any faith that believes that God can be found in other religions and 
that they are of value. In addition, the individual or group sees no need to lecture 
other faiths about their own. 

• “Mutuality”: In Knitter’s “mutuality” model, Christians feel a need to dialogue 
with others and believe that dialogue, itself, shows love and respect for one’s 
neighbors. In addition, those in the mutuality model find no one faith superior to 
another. 38 An interreligious form of the “mutuality” model looks similar to the 
Christian version. A person or community of faith feels a need to dialogue, 
respecting their neighbors. Like the Christian model those in the interreligious 
model see no one faith superior to another. 

• “Acceptance”: Knitter’s “acceptance model” also finds no faith superior to 
another. This model is unique in that it finds no reason or compulsion to find 
commonality between the world’s traditions. This model accepts the diversity to 
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be found in faith. 39 It holds that there are many true religions, “So be it!” 40 Here, 
Knitter’s description works nicely as an interreligious model. 

The texts of the world’s traditions have a direct impact on the level of pluralism 
exhibited within each faith. What is shared through writing or shared orally helps to 
shape how open a tradition may be to pluralistic views. That being said, within each 
specific faith tradition the presence of pluralism can vary greatly. In other words, there 
are Jewish temples that are more likely to do dialogue than others. Some mosques may 
believe it is important to concentrate solely on Islam, while others relish the opportunity 
to participate in interreligious activities. A specific community’s interpretation of their 
texts and historic writings may play a part in this variance. 

Islam holds a positive attitude toward pluralism. The Qur’an, itself, makes 
statements in favor of pluralism, for example: “Let there be no compulsion in religion” 
(Qur’an 2:256) and “For you is your religion and for me is my religion” (Qur’an 109:6). 
Muhammad directly addressed the issue of pluralism. Muhammad is credited to have 
said, “Will you then force men to believe when belief can come only from God?” 41 The 
Islamic mystics, known as Sufis, also explained the Muslim view of pluralism. Al-Hallaj 
of Bagdad wrote, “I have meditated on the different religions, endeavoring to understand 
them, and I have found that they stem from a single principle with numerous 
ramifications. Do not therefore ask a man to adopt a particular religion.. .for this would 
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42 

separate him from the fundamental principle.” ~ Sufi Jelaluddin Rumi told a story of God 
addressing Moses by saying, “I have given each being a separate and unique way of 
seeing and knowing and saying .. .knowledge. What seems wrong to you is right for him. 
Ways of worshipping are not to be ranked as better or worse than one another.” 43 

Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook points out that, “for Christians, the life and ministry of 
Jesus of Nazareth remains the greatest single source of insight on issues of religious 
pluralism.” 44 Jesus’ message of love and his example of dialoguing with those such as the 
Samaritan woman and tax collectors set forth, for Christians, a model of interactive 
inclusiveness. Exclusivist Christian communities have often turned to specific scripture 
in the New Testament as validation for a limited scope of dialogue. Examples of these 
passages include: “There is salvation in no one else, for there is no other name under 
heaven given among mortals among which we must be saved” (Acts 4:12) and, “Jesus 
said to him, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father except 
through me’” (John 14:6). Conservative Christians may perceive these pericopes to be 
saying that Christ is the only way to salvation for all humankind. These are those who 
have been described earlier in this essay as total replacement. Other Christians, however, 
may read passages very differently. Many progressive Christians understand such 
statements to be directed specifically to the Christian community, therefore holding true 
to the population to which the scripture as been directed. However, it can be argued that 
those of other faiths have paths to salvation/moska/nirvana/etc. that are equally true in 
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their own context. Paul F. Knitter believes we should understand “Christ as ‘truly’ rather 
than the ‘only.” 45 

Modern Orthodox rabbi, scholar and author, Irving Greenberg argues that 
“pluralism is grounded in the deep structures of Judaism and of religious life.” 46 The 
Talmud says that all coins come from one mold and are identical, however, humans come 
from one mold but are unique (Mishnah, in Babylonian Talmud Sanhedrin, 37a.) 
Greenberg reminds us that “to recognize [people] in all their distinctiveness, is to know 
them as an image of God.” 47 He says also that there is a “religious depth perception to 
pluralism.” This, says Greenberg, is based on the “structure of covenant” that can be 
found in Christianity and Islam, but especially in Judaism. He points out that Jews 
believe that God has made a covenant with “all of humanity,” therefore all humans and 
all truths are “held within the ambiance” of that covenant. 48 The views expressed by 
Greenberg are progressive Jewish views. There are, of course, Jewish leaders who hold a 
much more conservative opinion of pluralism and interreligious dialogue. In his editorial 
in The New York Jewish Week, Rabbi Shmuel Kaplan writes, “Teaching pluralism may be 
a way of showing respect for others but in the process it demonstrates a lack of 
commitment and confidence in what you believe in and is therefore destructive to 
successfully transmitting it to the next generation.” 49 
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How Interreligious Dialogue Works 


As was previously stated, interreligious dialogue can be accomplished through a 
variety of methods, including: the study of texts, participating in the “religious life” of 
another faith, and through extensive interaction with an individual or a community of 
another faith. 50 In addition, there are specific conditions that must be observed when 
doing dialogue. First and foremost, the participants must be willing to participate. 
Dialogue must be entered into with a positive attitude and an openness to the process. Ah 
involved must be sincere and honest and have an understanding that dialogue is a 
communication between parties to leam from one another. Knitter believes that we do 
dialogue “not from a position of strength but from one of weakness; or better, a position 
of searching rather than of discovery.” 51 

It is important that the participants “identify” themselves. That is to say, those 
involved in the dialogue must hold to the fact that one is of one’s own faith. 52 It must be 
remembered that only a Muslim can completely see through a Muslim lens, only a Hindu 
through a Hindu lens, and so forth. The members of each group need to enter into 
dialogue with a pluralistic mind, attitude, and heart. Participants must always be aware of 
the many cultural aspects that work to fonn the views of each of those contributing to any 
given dialogue. In addition, during dialogue, each of those involved must remember that 
their own culture is always influencing their own understanding of the others involved. 
Associate Professor of comparative theology at Boston College and a leader in the field 
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of interreligious dialogue, Catherine Cornille, says that participants “judge the truth of the 
other, either implicitly or explicitly, on the basis of their own particular worldview and 
norms.” 53 When doing dialogue, the participants must not go into the process with any 
assumptions as to where there may be disagreements. This can build barriers even before 
the process begins. The partners must be equal and have a trust of one another. It is 
important that neither side feel they are being manipulated or persuaded. And, for 
interreligious dialogue to be purposeful, all of those involved must have a desire to learn 
and grow from the experience. 54 

Philosopher Bernard Lonergan introduced guidelines that are very helpful for the 
successful implementation of dialogue: 

1. “Be attentive.” 55 One of the most difficult areas of dialogue, for some, is to 
listen! We must resist the impulse to wait so anxiously with our own 
contributions to the discussion that we miss what is being conveyed to us. 

This goes beyond spoken word. Because dialogue is more than mere verbal 
conversation, being attentive also relates to being observant to the practices, 
customs, and traditions of one’s neighboring faith. It involves allowing all that 
is new, different, and provoking to be acknowledged, received, and honored. 

2. “Be intelligent.” 56 Sometimes, when we are being taught something we don’t 
understand or something that seems to be impractical to our cultural context, 
we can easily turn off our efforts to comprehend infonnation. We must, when 
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participating in dialogue, do our best to understand what is being 
communicated to us. 

3. “Be reasonable”. 57 Longergan believes that part of dialogue is to determine, 
within our own context and through our own lens, what is “right” and what is 
“wrong” with what we are learning. Maybe a better way of expressing this 
might be to ask ourselves, “Within our own faith (and our own greater 
context) what makes sense to me? What is something in which I may find 
some truth and what is something in which I do not see truth?” This does not 
mean that there need be any judgment on that which is not found to be truthful 
according to one’s own context. Being reasonable simply means that we 
acknowledge where theologies may disagree. 

4. “Be responsible and change if you must.” 58 The idea of change, for some, is a 
reason not to participate in interreligious dialogue. The fear that one will 
convert to another tradition through the dialogue process is very real for many 
people of faith. This is especially true when speaking of interreligious 
dialogue involving children (which is probably the reason it is so rarely done.) 
For some, change is frightening. However, change is perhaps one of the 
greatest benefits to doing dialogue. To take what has enriched us through 
communication with others and incorporate that into our own tradition can 
enhance and supplement our faith practices and rituals and give us a deeper 
understanding of our own faith in countless ways. 
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The Elements of Interreligious Dialogue: Difference 


According to Paul Knitter, there are four elements in dialogue: 1) “the experience 
of difference,” 2) “the trust that such differences are unitive,” 3) “the resolve to witness 
to one’s own religious experiences and beliefs,” and 4) “to listen and learn.” 59 Here, 
Knitter clearly places ample focus on difference. Those who are inexperienced in 
interreligious dialogue may be surprised that difference is highlighted here. It is a 
misconception that dialogue is simply a way to find the similarities of the world’s faiths 
and to celebrate them. Although similarities do play a part, it is in the celebration of 
difference that interreligious dialogue poses its greatest possibilities for affirming other 
traditions. When we celebrate what we have in common, we rejoice in what we share. 
When we celebrate our differences, we honor our faith and (for those traditions who 
claim one) we honor our higher power. 

Swidler refers to the differences discovered within dialogue as “authentic 
differences” and places them in three categories: “complementary,” “analogous,” and 
“contradictory.” 60 Complementary authentic differences refer to those differences 
between traditions that may work well within an alternative faith, but do not detract from 
or diminish either faith. For instance, a Jewish individual who dialogues with a Buddhist 
community may be drawn to the practice of meditation and incorporate it into her or his 
time of prayer. 

Analogous authentic differences are dissimilarities that work well with one 
religion, but do not necessarily work within others. An authentic difference may be 
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honored and respected by a neighboring faith, but that neighboring faith also understands 
the specific difference to be unworkable within its own context. As an example, a Jain 
may find beauty in the Christian practice of taking communion, but, of course, know that 
the practice is not feasible within their own tradition. 

Contradictory authentic differences are those variations between two (or more) 
faiths that are not only impractical for a neighboring faith, but also seem to go directly 
against the neighbor’s beliefs. In other words, as the label implies, these are differences 
that are not only dissimilar, but also in direct (and at times extreme) contradiction to a 
neighbor’s faith and practice. For instance, a Muslim may find a contradictory authentic 
difference in the Jain practice of sallekhana or “the fast to the death.” Jains have an 
understanding that all living things harm other living things. As we use fire or water, or 
walk through the air and across the ground, we harm or kill countless living beings, 61 
therefore, (although it is extremely rare) Jains have been known to fast to death believing 
that their own nonexistence would prolong the lives of the living beings they would have, 
otherwise, destroyed through living a longer life. Although fasting is common for 
Muslims, the extremity of sallekhana would be considered contradictory. 

Regardless of the categories into which differences fall, it is important to 
recognize variances between the faiths. It is through our recognition of difference and the 
eventual embracing of difference that interreligious dialogue builds bridges between faith 
communities. Once bridges have been built, they can be utilized to facilitate the 
interdependence that has been realized by those participating in the dialogue. Authorities 
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on conflict, Michelle LeBaron and Venashri Pillay have said that bridging differences 


shifts “our view of our relationships from ‘us-them’ to ‘we.” 62 

The recognition and embracing of differences in our neighbor’s faith creates 
bridges that are rich with empathy. The affirmation of difference brings about a better 
understanding of one’s neighbor. It reveals aspects of the culture of one’s dialogue 
partner and gives glimpses into customs and traditions that may, at first, seem difficult to 
understand. 

Philosopher, Simone Weil wrote: 

“The comparison of religions is only possible, in some measure through the 
miraculous virtue of sympathy. We can know men to a certain extent if at the 
same time we observe them from outside we manage by sympathy to transport 
our soul into theirs for a time. In the same way the study of different religions 
does not lead to a real knowledge of them unless we transport ourselves for a time 
by faith to the very center of whichever one we are studying.” 63 

Others, however, argue that empathy, in the context of another’s faith, is 
unmanageable. Professor of religion, Judith A. Berling calls attempts at empathy across 
lines of tradition “problematic” and “impossible.” Furthermore, she calls any kind of 
empathy “impossible.” Berling believes that, rather than attempting to see through the 
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lens of another, we should concentrate on attending to “the particular words, images, and 
behaviors through which the other represents himself.” 64 

The Elements of Interreligious Dialogue: Guidelines 

An important rule to remember when doing interreligious dialogue is that no one 
may come to the conversation believing that they have the right answers or the ultimate 
truth. Each must approach the conversation as a learner. Paul Knitter points out that there 
are serious consequences that are detrimental to a productive dialogue when we enter the 
conversation with feelings of superiority in knowledge and tradition. 65 One difficulty that 
arises is an inability to seek growth through another faith when we believe that faith to be 
“inferior” to our own. When we dialogue believing that we have superior knowledge and 
have already found the truth, we are left only with the option to dialogue from what we 
believe to be a teaching position. As Knitter says, it is impossible for us to be “genuinely 
attentive to what is different.” Therefore, dialogue becomes impossible. When we have 
preconceived notions that anything dissimilar to our norm is misguided, it becomes 
unreasonable to assume that we are able to open our imagination to ideas and thinking 
that is different than our own. 66 

In her book, God’s Big Table: Nurturing Children in a Diverse World, Elizabeth 
F. Caldwell uses the metaphor of a table as a place of gathering where all may come 
together, regardless of difference, to learn from and share with one another. In her 
writing, Caldwell presents a list of invitations to the table. She says each of the 
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invitations on the list have been given to us by God. 67 Using the metaphoric table, 
Caldwell provides an ideal guideline for coming together for interreligious dialogue. She 
begins by saying that we need to “come to the table.” 68 This, of course, is the first step to 
dialogue. Each participant must make the effort to begin the conversation. Each must be a 
willing participant. Second, those who come to the table must “be present.” 69 When we 
partake in interreligious dialogue, we must be centered on the conversation. We must be 
aware of the interaction. Dialogue is a proactive endeavor. Our minds must be set to 
receive what is being gifted to us. 

Caldwell continues her list urging those at the table to “bring a story of food to 
share.” 70 In addition to receiving gifts from our dialogue partners, participants must also 
be prepared to be a gift, themselves. The many forms of interreligious dialogue offer 
various opportunities to enrich one’s partner. When dialoging, it is important to wholly 
bring oneself to the “conversation.” This can be accomplished through personal stories, 
thoughts, or simply spending time with one’s partner (be it an individual or a 
community.) Often, we may overthink what we need to bring to the table, when in fact 
simply bringing the essence of who we are and what we hold dear can be a priceless gift 
to another. 

We must also be “prepared to taste something new.” 71 Dialogue can be successful 
when we are, not only willing to see something new, but also because we are 
enthusiastically seeking. What is, at first difficult to understand, but later realized, will 
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provide for the seeker, great enrichment. Partners in interreligious dialogue must be 
prepared for, and enthusiastic about, looking through fresh lenses. They must relish in 
newness and understand that the gained additional insights only add to one’s ability to 
see, and better appreciate, one’s own faith. 

Caldwell suggests that we “enjoy the conversation [and] linger at the table.” 72 In 
relation to interreligious dialogue, this metaphor suggest that participants must savor 
what is being received and welcome the change that is happening within them. The 
dialogue, itself, is powerful and, for those whose faith involves a deity, dialogue provides 
a strong feeling of the presence of God/Allah/G-d. This is something to enjoy and 
something that calls for lingering in appreciation. 

Finally, Caldwell proposes leaving the table “differently than when you came, 
seeing in new ways the possibilities for faithful living in the world.” 73 Interreligious 
dialogue does, indeed, transform those who participate in it. Once dialogue has taken 
place, one cannot return to a former understanding of faith relations. Beyond that, one 
cannot return to a former understanding of human relations. Interreligious dialogue 
provides a deep appreciation for the reliance that each tradition and each human being 
have on one another. Furthermore, when one has experienced dialogue, one will never 
see one’s own tradition in the same way. Participants will see that their own faith has 
grown and a tremendous gratefulness for one’s beliefs will be revealed. Because brothers 
and sisters of other faiths are now seen as one expanded community, those participating 
in interreligious dialogue experience a sense of unity like they may have never felt. 
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Leonard Swidler has introduced a seven-stage list of genuine dialogue. Like 
Knitter’s list of models of pluralism, Swidler’s list is quite well-known within the world 
of interreligious dialogue and it, too, has been become a fundamental presence in texts 
within its field. Coordinator for interfaith education, Sister Maria Homung, reminds us 
that “coming to appreciate the truth, goodness, and the beauty of another faith is an 
ongoing process.” 74 Swidler’s list is a wonderful illustration of that ongoing process. 


“Seven Stages of Deep-Dialogue/Critical-Thinking/ 
Emotional-Intelligence/Competitive Cooperation” 75 

“Stage One: Radical Encountering of Difference. (Self Faces the Other) ” 76 

As the title suggests, stage one is the acknowledgement of difference. As 
discussed earlier, the recognition of difference is essential. This can easily be an 
uncomfortable stage of dialogue; a stage full of questions. Here, the normality of aspects 
of one’s own faith and/or culture may suddenly be called into question. Radical 
encountering means that one is open to all differences and to all the questions and 
feelings that arise from those differences. Swidler believes that these encounters can 
often be “disconcerting, sometimes threatening, and evoke a vulnerability to this alien 
presence.” 77 
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“Stage Two: Crossing Over—Letting Go and Entering the World of the Other. 

(Self Transformed through Empathy) ” 18 

Stage two involves taking one’s first steps into another’s culture of faith. Here one 
opens up to the differences that have been encountered. This is an inquisitive stage. This 
is a stage where further realizations take place. Here it is recognized that what may have 
seemed natural and usual is only so because of one’s own context of culture. Swidler 
believes that here, we must “learn a new language.” 79 

“Stage Three: Inhabiting and Experiencing the World of the Other. 

(Self Transformed into the Other)” 80 

This is the stage where embracing takes place. Empathy (a topic that will later be 
discussed in more depth) continues to grow here. Because of the increasing empathy, one 
sees further opportunities to experiment with alternative lenses and discover new views. 

“Stage Four: Crossing Back with Expanded Vision. 

(Self Returns Home with New Knowledge)” 81 

Stage four sees the dialogue participant returning to her or his own faith. They are 
equipped with what has been ‘collected’ through the communication with another 
tradition. Here the complementary authentic differences (as mentioned earlier) can be 
utilized. A custom or ritual from another faith may be incorporated into one’s own. The 
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participant is able to perceive information and react to it from the perspective of another 
tradition as well as his or her familiar faith. 82 

“Stage Five: The Dialogical/Critical Awakening: A Radical Paradigm Shift. 

(Self Inwardly Transformed)”* 3 

In stage five the participant begins to understand that they have been significantly 
changed. Not only is there a perception of change, there is also an awareness that there is 
no returning to the state of mind that existed prior to the dialogue. The interchange with 
the “Other” has transfonned the participant’s essence of understanding the world. As the 
subtitle of this stage suggests, the participant is transformed inwardly. Swidler points out 
that in this stage, one sees one’s own “true identity is essentially connected with this 
expansive network of relations with Others.” 84 In stage five, the participant’s sense of 
community is greatly enriched, as a deeper realization of reliance on one another 
becomes more apparent. 

“Stage Six: The Global Awakening: The Paradigm Shift Matures. 

(Self Related to Self Others, the World)”* 5 

The realization of the world’s reliance on one another that was realized in stage 
five is deepened in stage six. Here, the participant moves beyond mere realization to an 
embracing attitude. Swidler says that the global awakening of this stage holds “three 
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related dimensions of Global Deep-Dialogue/Critical-Thinking/Emotional- 
Intelligence/Competitive-Cooperation Awakening”: 1) “An ever deepening discovery of 
Self,” 2) “A dynamic dialogue that opens with Others in one’s community,” and 3) “a 
global awakening that emerges in all aspects of one’s life.” 86 

“Stage Seven: Personal/Global Transforming of Life and Behavior. 

(Self Lives and Acts in a New Global Deep-Dialouge/Critical-Thinking/Emotional- 
Intelligence/Competitive-Cooperation Consciousness)”* 1 

Stage seven sees the participant deeply transfonned in all aspects of life. One’s 
behavior has been changed and is now coming from the perspective of “deepest care” for 
self, for others, and for the environment. 88 Focus has changed from looking inward at the 
needs of oneself to looking outward to the needs of those in one’s surroundings. 
Relationships have become of great importance. Continued dialogue has become of great 
importance. 


Maintaining a Balance 

Individuals and communities unfamiliar with faiths in conversation will often 
inquire as to how one can be connected firmly to one’s own tradition, and yet still be 
deeply involved in interreligious dialogue. To answer this question, one must begin with 
one’s own tradition. It is important that one does, indeed, have a firm connection to one’s 
own faith. To do dialogue, we must be able to be a part of the conversation; that means 
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having infonnation to share. To be able to share information, we must first have 
knowledge, experience, and commitment to our own traditions. Catherine Comille 
believes this to be of great importance, but finds the “main challenge” to be “proper 
balance between commitment to one’s own religion and openness to the other.” Part of 
this balance involves holding onto the beliefs of ones own faith, but at the same time, 
being open to equal truth found in other faiths.' Author and noted name in interreligious 
work, Eboo Patel, believes that pluralism does not mean that two different religions 
coexist, or that that religious groups are forced into agreement with other communities. 90 
Patel believes pluralism to be “a form of proactive cooperation that affirms the identity of 
the constituent communities while emphasizing that the well-being of each and all 
depends on the health of the whole.” 91 As Patel points out we, as people of faith, are 
reliant on one another. This has been illustrated when leaders of varying traditions have 
often come together during times of national or local tragedy. We see unity when legal 
rights of all faiths are threatened. And we, as people of faith, have risen up as a single 
entity as suggestions were made that diminish and disrespect one specific community. 

For instance, when it was proposed that we limit entry of Muslims into the United States, 
a unified partnership of faith let its disapproving voice be heard. Because of these and 
other examples, people of the world’s faiths must continue to dialogue. The question 
should not be “Why should a person of faith dialogue with other traditions?” but rather, 
“How can a person of faith not dialogue with other traditions?” 
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Chapter 3 


The Importance of Doing Interreligious Dialogue 

Chapter two asked how to do interreligious dialogue. Chapter three will ask a 
different question; “Why do it?” This is a question that most persons who participate in 
interreligious dialogue will be faced with at one time or another. The question will most 
likely come from a variety of sources including colleagues, family, and members of one’s 
own faith community. The answer to the question, “Why do interreligious dialogue?” is 
not simple. In addition, there is no single answer to be given. Truthfully, there are a 
variety of reasons that exist to explain the tremendous importance of not only 
participating in, but also living a life of interreligious dialogue. 

Transformation 

A significant motivation for doing dialogue is the transformation that takes place 
within its participants. This transformation not only takes place within individuals in 
dialogue, but also expands out to the communities of which the participants are a part. 
Those involved in interreligious dialogue return to their home faith communities having 
been enriched and filled with gifts to share with those of their own tradition. 

Some critics of interreligious dialogue admit a fear that participation in 
conversation leaves opportunity for one party to try to “recruit” the other. The truth is that 
a conversion after participating in interreligious dialogue is rare. 92 In the unusual 
instances where a dialogue participant does convert to another faith, it is probably 
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because there was already a disconnect with the participant’s original faith and they were 
either consciously or unconsciously seeking a “better fit.” Catherine Cornille believes 
that “the very thought of possibly abandoning one’s own religious beliefs in favor of 
others may.. .be seen to signal an attitude of detachment that is far from representative of 
traditional religious faith or commitment.” 93 She points out that individuals may 
incorporate parts of other faiths into their own tradition, but believes that “radical 
conversion to the other religion would simply go too far and cost too much for most 
individuals committed to a particular religion to imagine.” 94 

Even though conversion is rare, the dialogue community is aware of the suspicion 
that exists. Therefore, such words as “convert,” “recruit,” and “evangelize” are always 
avoided. Moreover, theses words really have no place in interreligious dialogue to begin 
with. However, Paul F. Knitter unapologetically chooses to use the tenn “convert” when 
discussing dialogue. He does so because he uses the word “convert” in its truest sense. 
Knitter uses the word “convert” to be understood as “transform.” When we do dialogue, 
we are, indeed converted because through interreligious dialogue we are transformed. 
Knitter explains that dialogue is not an activity of “winning over,” but rather one of 
sharing the truth. He continues saying, “When experienced, the truth is always felt to be 
universal ; it is not necessarily felt to be singular or final. 95 

Theologian and professor, John B. Cobb Jr. sees truth as having transformative 
power. We are transfonned through the process of hearing “in an authentic way” the truth 
of the “Other.” Speaking directly about Christianity, Cobb states that “only Christians 
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who have been transfonned by appropriation of the universal truth found in other 
religious Ways can proclaim the universal truth of Jesus Christ without a false 
imperialism.” 96 In other words, for instance, one cannot claim their hometown to be 
superior to others in climate, accessibility, and compatibility, if one has not traveled 
beyond one’s city limits. Therefore, how can one compare one’s own tradition to that of 
others’ without exploring and having relationships with those of other faiths? When we 
begin to leam more about those whom we have previously seen as the “Other,” we are 
truly transformed. 


Transfonnation: Through Learning 

Transformation, in the context of interreligious dialogue, comes about through a 
variety of means. One way is through the very act of learning about the lives, thoughts, 
histories, practices, and ideas of other traditions. To be a part of our own faith means to 
be a learner. We are seekers of information within our own traditions as an effort to come 
to a better understanding of, and a deeper commitment to, our own faith. Learning is part 
of being a person of faith. Therefore, as people of faith, who see ourselves as a part of a 
larger interreligious community, learning must expand beyond the walls of what is most 
familiar. Comparative theologian Wilfred Cantwell Smith says that “whatever 
[communities] may or may not have in common, each of the religions needs to be 
approached as a community of faith—or, more exactly, an aggregation of communities— 
which finds their coherence through a complex process of historical engagement between 
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a particular theological vision of the nature of things and the challenges and questions 
that the wider world puts to the tradition.” 97 

Through the learning process, those involved in interreligious dialogue are given 
the opportunity to explore and better understand the wonderfully tremendous diversity 
that exists throughout the world’s many traditions. The faces of each faith group are 
constantly changing. Because humanity continues to expand through migration, because 
globalization has made it easier to learn from and about one another, and because modern 
technology has made our planet so much smaller and accessible, the people of our world 
have been given a chance to discover ideas and traditions to which, in another time, they 
may have not been exposed. 98 Once one begins to understand the tremendous diversity of 
faiths (and the tremendous diversity within the faiths) one can more easily appreciate that 
each tradition is made up of individuals who are looking at the world through different 
lenses. It is important that we not only leam about the Other, we must also strive to better 
understand (as well as one can understand) what it is like to be the other. 

Transformation: Developing Empathy 

An important transformation that takes place during interreligious dialogue is the 
transformation of self and community into more empathetic individuals and bodies. 
Dialogue provides, for its participants, an understanding that reaches across cultures and 
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allows traditions to share one another’s feelings, fears, and joys. When speaking of the 
empathy received through interreligious dialogue, professor of theology John Dunne uses 
the phrase “passing over.” Beyond its use in religion, he believes the phrase is 
appropriate when speaking of “passing over” (and back) from all types of cultures. 

Dunne says that during the “passing over” process one finds oneself participating in a 
“shifting of standpoints, a going over to the standpoint of another culture, another way of 
life, another religion.” 99 This notion resonates much of Swidler’s Seven Stages of Deep- 
Dialogue, specifically bringing to mind the seventh stage when one has returned, 
transformed, to one’s own tradition. 

Empathetic transformation is surely a key motivation for entering into 
interreligious dialogue. It is through gaining empathy for our sisters and brothers of other 
traditions that interreligious dialogue has its only chance to succeed. It is possible, for 
most, to interact quite positively, on occasion, with those of other faiths. Many 
understand this to be the correct way to behave based on education from family 
upbringing, the classroom, from one’s clergy, and the media. However, polite interaction 
based on behavior that is expected of us is not enough. Interaction between faiths can 
only work at its greatest capacity when we see one another in an empathetic manner. We 
must work to better see that which is around us, first deemed to be different, and to 
become not only educated about it, but also empathetic to it. Gennan philosopher 
Edmund Husserl sees empathy as entering into the “Other’s mental life.” He says, “I put 
myself in the place of another subject and by empathy I grasp what motivates him.. .and I 
leam how to understand inwardly how he behaves, and how he would behave, under the 
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influence of such and such motives.. .1 grasp what he is capable of and what is beyond 


him.” 100 

Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook has offered an important “check-list” for individuals 
and groups to strengthen “cultural competence with religious literacy.” She believes in 
the importance of the following: 101 

1. “Get[ting] in touch with one’s own religious culture and beliefs, as well as 
issues of prejudice and stereotypes towards persons of other religions.” 

2. “Knowing] the difference between race, religion, ethnicity, and culture.” 

3. “Challenging] the myth that all religions are the same.” 

4. “Recogniz[ing] that there are multiple centers of truth.” 

5. “Understand[ing] that the building of interreligious cooperation is a long-term 
commitment.” 

Why the Abrahamic Traditions Need Interreligious Dialogue 

Traditionally, when the Abrahamic faiths are referred to, they are understood to 
be the religions of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. Other smaller traditions are often 
seen to also be a part of the Abrahamic family; these include the Rastafari and Baha’i 
faiths, among others. 103 Because the professional project on which this composition is 
based is an interreligious children’s retreat involving Jewish, Muslim, and Christian 
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children, it is important to examine the unique reasons why these particular traditions 
should dialogue. In their fascinating book, Trialogue: Jews, Christians, and Muslims in 
Dialogue, Leonard Swidler, Khalid Duran, and Reuven Firestone explain why they 
believe that these specific religions need to engage in interreligious dialogue, not on 
occasion, but on an ongoing basis. 

The authors believe that the three major Abrahamic traditions need to face 
challenging questions about God and their relationships with God. Specifically, if the 
three believe in the same God, then why are there three different ways of seeing and 
following God? Also interesting is the notion that the three major Abrahamic faiths are 
each deeply engrained in their history and how God relates to that history. So, the 
question arises as to whether or not the traditions have managed to fit God into their own 
“historical box” to best fit how they would like to see God (and their own history). And 
finally, members of the three faiths need to examine their understanding of whether they 
believe that the message delivered to this world by envoys may have supplementary 
truths that can be found in the holy books and traditions of the other two religions. 104 

Furthermore, Swidler, Duran, and Firestone offer a word of caution to the 
Christians and Jewish communities that venture into interreligious dialogue with those 
from the Islamic faith. 105 They believe that dialogue with Muslims has some definite 
challenges. They are: 

1. The heritage of colonialism. 

2. Ignorance about Islam. 
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3. A distorted image about Muslims. 


4. A culture gap. 106 

These are important points to remember. They play a part in the lack of sufficient 
dialogue taking place between Muslims and the other Abrahamic faiths. (This was 
evidenced during the recruitment period for this project’s retreat, and will be discussed 
further in a later chapter.) Regarding Muslims and “the heritage of colonialism,” Swidler, 
Duran, and Firestone remind us that most Muslims are non-Westemers and may come 
from a country that was colonized by the West. Many Muslims may still carry feelings 
about this and equate Judaism, and especially Christianity with the West. 107 

Another problem is ignorance about Islam. Plain and simple, most Christians and 
Jews know very little about Islam. The three religions share much history, but the 
variances of Islam are completely unknown or misunderstood by most of those from the 
other Abrahamic faiths. In addition, most Christians and Jews understand very little about 
their Muslim brothers and sisters. The Muslim culture is quite different than the cultures 
of Jews and Christians, and most have not ventured to educate themselves on the Muslim 
way of life. 

Because the other Abrahamic traditions have, for the most part, not attempted to 
instruct themselves in the culture and religious beliefs of Islam, a distorted image of 
Muslims can easily arise. The West, in general, has a slanted vision of the Muslim 
people. This has been illustrated recently through acts of hate and stereotyping of 
Muslims and Islam taking place throughout the Western world. Of all of these, Swidler, 
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Duran, and Firestone believe that the biggest challenge for Jews and Christians, when 
dialoging with Muslims, is the culture gap. 108 Muslims (and for the most part, Jews) in 
the West live in a world of Christianity. Much of the history of the United States involves 
a Puritan Christian story. Work schedules are based on Christian holidays and each year 
many schools still offer Easter and Christmas breaks, cleverly disguised as Spring and 
Winter breaks. In addition, in the West, it is still usually assumed that one is a Christian 
(or has come from a Christian family.) These are just a few of the many examples of the 
ways in which the Western spotlight is consistently shined upon Christianity and away 
from other faiths. 

Even though there are differences and misunderstandings, the Abrahamic 
traditions do have many commonalities. Ironically, the fact that Christianity, Islam, and 
Judaism share so much in common can actually make understanding one another more 
difficult. Understanding a tradition that is “similar” can be even more problematic than 
understanding a tradition that seems much different. When a Christian looks at the 
Buddhist faith, for instance, the Christian may easily detach her or himself from making 
comparisons. The Buddhist tradition does not look like what one may traditionally think 
Christianity to be. Therefore, the Christian may more easily enjoy the beauty, serenity, 
and the wisdom of Buddhism. However, when a Christian looks at Islam or Judaism (or 
when any one of these traditions looks at the others), the similarities are quickly evident, 
and comparisons can easily be made. Unfortunately, the conclusion that may be drawn is 
that the other faiths have made errors. Yes, we have the same God, but, as Swidler, 
Duran, and Firestone point out, we relate to God differently. We share holy places, but 
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see their holiness for different reasons. We share scripture and stories and holy figures, 
but view the importance of each of these in a widely different manner. These observances 
point out that traditions truly are their own cultures. As is often the case with many types 
of cultures, neighbors may struggle to understand the variances that exist between 
themselves and the “Other.” When education and dialogue do not take place, negative 
feelings towards difference may surface. From these negative feelings, there may be a 
development of attitudes ranging from indifference, to distrust, to aversion, and even 
hate. When we do not leam to appreciate and affirm the variances in our religious 
cultures, conflict in its many forms may easily develop. 

Conflict and Culture 

Perhaps the greatest reason for the building of empathy toward other traditions is 
the lessening of conflict that may ultimately occur as a result of greater knowledge and 
understanding of the “Other.” When differing cultures are seen through a clearer lens, 
there is surely less of an opportunity for conflict to occur. Michelle LeBaron and 
Venashri Pillay have made a powerful statement, reminding us that, “conflicts are always 
cultural since we are all cultural beings.” They believe that “culture is embedded in every 
conflict because conflicts arise in human relationships.” They explain that, furthermore, 
the way that one deals with conflict is influenced by one’s culture. 109 

During the campaign period of the 2016 United States presidential elections, 
physical conflicts occurred involving the constituents of the Republican candidate, 
Donald Trump. Periodically, there were physical incidents that took place within the 
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walls of the candidate’s campaign rallies. Many of these incidents occurred between 
Trump supporters and those who were perceived to be Muslim by those supporters. To 
some of the people at the rallies, unfamiliar clothes, headwear, and skin tone equaled the 
presence of a Muslim. Fueled by fear of ISIS and terrorist acts, some Trump supporters 
misdirected their anger and physically took it out on the unfamiliar individuals. Other 
forms of conflict occurred that were not physical. There was name-calling and protesting, 
all directed at a difference in culture that those who were so angry simply did not 
understand. 

Stereotypes can run out of control when we detach ourselves from seeking out 
education. When we stereotype others into a preconceived negative category, we may 
give ourselves pennission to condemn. We may give ourselves pennission to mentally 
and emotionally segregate individuals, communities, and cultures that we don’t 
understand. We may give ourselves permission to cultivate conflict, and what is worse, 
blame may be placed on the “Other” for not conforming to our personal way of living 
life; for not confonning to our own familiar culture. This is a form of dehumanization, or 
placing the “Other” in the category of lesser than human. 

One reason conflict is often so difficult to resolve stems from the earlier 
statement, “conflicts are always cultural.” When two or more cultures come together to 
resolve conflict, they are doing so from two or more differing starting points. This is yet 
another reason why empathetic understanding of the “Other” is crucial. Interreligious 
dialogue is a tool to help its participants recognize starting points that are not necessarily 
their own. When we attempt to look through the lens of our neighbor (at least as best we 
can), we may begin to understand that certain words, ideas, and actions may not be 
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interpreted by others in the same way they are interpreted by us. When we understand 
that perception is cultural, we diminish the chance of misinterpretation and, therefore, 
diminish the chance of conflict. 

The Importance of Interreligious Dialogue for Children 

The differing starting points from which we see one another, especially those of 
other cultures, begin development at the earliest points of our lives. Babies and children 
begin to understand what is “normal” through all of the stimuli that surround them. That 
which they learn and deem to be “normal” becomes familiar and comfortable. As we 
grow, we carry with us what we have learned (and what we continue to leam), so when 
we later come in contact with that which is familiar, we are more likely to maintain a 
state of well-being. It is when we are presented with that which we see as “other than 
normal” that our defenses may arise. Feelings of comfort can be replaced with 
discontentment, fear, and prejudice. And to make matters worse, what children leam from 
their parents and surrounding environment is not always a shared understanding with 
their community. Professor of Practical Theology Carl Sterkens says that, “children grow 
up in a world in which their parents (may) have norms, values and ideas that differ from 
those of their classmates, friends...and role models.” He believes that “these classmates, 
friends,... .teachers, media and the like confront them with different ideas, which are 
adopted via socialization.” 110 

It is important that children be exposed to cultures other than their own at an early 
age. The cultures of other religious groups should be introduced to children so they may 
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begin to see the similarities of the world’s people of faith, but also so that they may begin 
to appreciate their magnificent differences. Auxiliary Bishop Barry C. Knestout believes 
that “interreligious harmony” provides for “the deepest need for every human heart,” 
which he understands as “having the joy and love of God brought to all people.” 

Knestout also believes that, “today’s young people are more well equipped to dialogue 
than any generation before them.” 111 Historians and social scientists Neil Howe and Bill 
Strauss agree and offer a list of reasons why young people of today are so well prepared 
for dialogue. One entry on the list is confidence. The authors believe that confidence 
provides to young people an “optimism” for themselves and for the future. In addition, 
Howe and Strauss see young people of today as having a “team orientation. ” It is very 
important that those participating in interreligious dialogue have an interest in teamwork 
as it provides for a longing for all participants to contribute to the wider culture. 112 

An interest in doing dialogue is important for young people. Too often they are 
not given the opportunity to dialogue, leaving young people with the need to seek out 
their own prospects of engagement. Most of our houses of faith tend to focus the 
education of their children specifically and solely on their community’s own faith. 113 It is 
true that most groups will teach their children compassion and appreciation for those of 
other traditions, but an attempt for a deeper understanding for people of other faiths is 
usually not made. This is a mistake. When children are exposed to the ways of other 
faiths, they, like adults, come to appreciate, by new means, their own community. 
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Theologians and authors Katherine Turpin and Anne Carter Walker state that, “by virtue 
of contrast with other participants, [young people] are able to see who they have been 
formed to be and to begin to discern what might be the limitations and gifts of the 
perspective of their community of origin.” 114 


How We Learn 

To further understand why interreligious dialogue is important, both for children 
and adults, we should briefly look at how we, as humans, learn. By doing so, we may 
broaden our appreciation for dialogue as a method of learning. Education has many 
facets. In his book Theories of Learning: A Historical Approach, John C. Malone 
presents a list of the many components of learning. His list includes “thinking, creating 
awareness, imagination, seeing, hearing, hoping, remembering, abstracting, planning, and 
problem solving.” 115 Associate Professor in the Program for the Advancement of 
Learning at Curry College, Wendy L. Ostroff agrees, adding that “learning is embedded 
in the world via life experiences, social interactions, and community membership.” 116 
The interreligious retreat professional project that will be described more fully in the next 
chapter concurs with Malone and Ostroff, and uses each of the elements of both authors’ 
lists. 

One element that is especially helpful in this essay’s professional project is 
community membership. The natural desire for humans to be a part of a community acts 
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as a motivator in the learning process. Educator Fran Smith has said, “you learn from the 
company you keep.” It is not that we learn by deliberately imitating those around us, but 
rather we simply “become like them.” 117 “The chameleon effect” is the name used to 
describe the process in which we unconsciously match the behaviors of those we have 
unconsciously chosen to emulate. 118 In some societies, more than others, this can 
sometimes be more easily seen. Not all cultures teach their children in the way that 
Westerners may consider “formal teaching.” Instead, in some cultures, all education 
comes through life experience. This is, of course implicit learning. 

Implicit learning involves receiving multiple types of stimuli from multiple 
sources. From such stimuli we learn what is seen as the “norm” within our surrounding 
culture. This explains how humans adopt both positive and negative views on a multitude 
of subjects. Implicit learning can teach us to be helpful or to be selfish. Implicit learning 
teaches us (unfortunately) what “boys do” and what “girls do” within a specific culture. 

It teaches how we feel about different races, genders, sexual orientations, and 
nationalities. Implicit learning can teach to love or to hate. Paulo Freire has said, “only 
through communication can human life hold meaning.. .The teacher cannot think for his 
students, nor can he impose his thought on them.” 119 

An important part of learning is through the presence of “newness.” It is from 
fresh and original stimuli that we are more likely to absorb new information and develop 
new understandings. Educational consultant, Pat Wolfe, says that the brain is “responsive 
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120 

to novelty.” " We become acclimatized to the world around us and it is only through 
uniqueness in stimuli that we take in new infonnation. S 0 ren Kierkegaard believed our 
responding to novelty to be important. He said that we learn when we “overcome 
boredom” even as adults, by “responding to the world like a child.” Kierkegaard 
suggested that we “be inquisitive and curious, and marvel at everything.” 121 

How Children Leam 

Understanding how children leam was a subject researched by very few until the 
mid-twentieth century. But then, in the mid-to-late century, the field of how humans 
leam, and specifically how children learn, began to quickly grow. At the start of the 
century, when developed countries began producing lesson plans for their children, it was 
almost always based upon making the students productive participants in the workforce 
or in the household. Education was understood to be the collection of specific facts to be 
absorbed into a child’s mind. 122 However, as research into the way children learn 
developed, it became more and more apparent that simply collecting information from a 
book or from a classroom was insufficient. It also became clear that children and adults 
leam in much more the same way than was previously understood. 

Although their methods of learning are similar to adults, children are said to be 
the most effective and resourceful learners of all age groups. 123 After becoming a 
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professor of philosophy at the University of Michigan, John Dewey came to an 
understanding that children learn by doing. His belief was that the best education comes 
to children through real-life situations and social interactions. Dewey said that children 
leam the most when they are forced to make decisions based on situations that arise from 
their environments. He shunned the theory that education is simply an accumulation of 
knowledge for the future, but rather saw education as a “process of living.” Dewey saw 
the importance of children expanding their activities in the world and life experiences in a 
way that makes them contributors to their surroundings. 124 Lev Vygotsky wrote of a 
“constructivist theory” of learning for children. He agreed that education is “constructed” 
by the experiences of the learner. Because he saw that so much of what we leam comes 
through observing others, his theory was, more specifically, a “social constructivist 
view.” 125 

The retreat created for this professional project uses all of the ideas presented in 
the last two sections, and more. Truly, the event is one where children will leam by 
doing. The retreat will be filled with interaction and learning through living in the midst 
of dialogue. The children will be enriched through life experience (or implicit learning) 
such as: living together in a small community, experiencing times of holiness together, 
and experiencing the food of one another’s traditions. Most experts on the subject believe 
sharing life experiences to be a primary method of growing and receiving knowledge and 
empathy for the world around us. The next chapter will provide a detailed account of the 
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retreat: its conception, planning process, implementation, and reflections on the event. It 
will also give explanation as to why specific activities were chosen to best reflect the 
learning styles of the children. 
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Chapter 4 


The Project 
The Conception 

I developed the idea for creating an interreligious retreat for children while taking 
a course, Multicultural Religious Education, led by Sheryl Kujawa-Holbrook in the Fall 
of 2015 at Claremont School of Theology. As the final project for the course, I imagined 
a retreat called “Camp Hannony.” It would be a three-day and two-night sleep away 
retreat for third through fifth grade children of different faiths. In an essay, I created the 
process for planning and executing the retreat, and offered a possible schedule of events. 
The essay discussed important areas of interest including: interreligious food issues, 
recruiting child participants and leaders, finding a location, finding a time, issues 
surrounding prayer, and understanding the readiness of a community to partake in such a 
project. 

Upon completion of the essay, it became clear to me (and to Professor Kujawa- 
Holbrook) that “Camp Harmony” could actually be executed and could become the basis 
for my professional project. Upon further consideration, I realized just how important the 
idea of bringing together children from different faiths actually was. This could be not 
only be a vehicle for the completion of my professional project, but this endeavor had the 
potential to change lives. Once I came to this understanding, the decision was made. 
“Camp Harmony” would come to life. 
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The Purpose of the Retreat 

The retreat experience was created to prepare children in a pluralistic society to 
develop awareness and appreciation for other religious traditions by giving them an 
opportunity to celebrate their diversity as they interact and engage in interreligious 
dialogue. Hopefully, this will deepen their compassion and affirmation for those of other 
faiths and provide for them a life experience from which to draw upon when confronted 
with, and needing to respond to, bigotry and misunderstanding that they may come across 
in the future. Methodist lecturer and author on religion, Martin Forward, believes that 
“religious transformation” is taking place in “pluralistic societies” because people are 
“meeting and making friends with people of other faiths.” 126 This retreat has been created 
to be a part of that transformation. It is my hope that the project is not only part of a 
“religious transformation,” but part of a transformation that spreads into all communities 
and cultures, both faith-based and secular. 

Recruiting Participants 

I knew that before I could decide on a location and a time for the retreat, I would 
need to begin looking for other communities to participate. Where and when the event 
would take place would depend upon the schedules of the contributing groups. 

Recruiting communities of faith to participate in such an event was, by far, the most 
challenging aspect of my professional project. A prominent reason for the difficulty 
stemmed from the project needing to be completed within a specific amount of time. 
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Because of required deadlines, I was unable to develop proper relationships with other 
faith communities prior to participating together in the retreat. Kujawa-Holbrook reminds 
us that communities with limited experience in dialoging with other faiths can be 
uncomfortable with such endeavors. She suggests “forming alliances” with other faith 
groups in one’s local area so that relationships can be formed before larger interreligious 
events are attempted. ~ Had I had the time to plan smaller events with new faith 
communities over a period of several months, such as meals or attending programs at one 
another’s houses of faith, I most certainly would have less difficulty convincing 
unfamiliar communities to engage their children in an interreligious two-night retreat. 

To recruit children from my own church, I simply created flyers and made 
announcements about the event. I also managed to discuss the project in more than one 
sermon, and was pleased that I quickly had several children signed up to attend. I knew, 
however, that getting children from other faiths was not going to be as easy. I began my 
search for other participating communities in early March 2016.1 had made the decision 
that, although this project could work with three to five different communities, and with 
the children of most any tradition, I would seek to recruit for this project members of the 
three major Abrahamic religions. I also had made the decision to try to involve six to 
eight children from each faith group, and two leaders from each group, as well. 

A colleague of mine happened to be serving on an interfaith council in the San 
Fernando Valley. At a meeting in early March, my colleague spoke with two other 
members of the council and told them about my project; one of them was the rabbi of a 
nearby temple and the other was a leader of a Muslim youth group. Both agreed to be 
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contacted. I reached out the rabbi and set up a meeting for the following week. In 
addition, I spoke to the young man from the Muslim youth group at length, and he 
seemed very excited about the project and said that he didn’t see why we couldn’t make 
this happen. I was told he would speak to the other leaders and call me back in a couple 
of days. Not only did he never call me back, but the additional messages I left were never 
returned. 

The meeting with the rabbi went very well. The meeting consisted of myself, the 
temple’s Senior Rabbi and the rabbi of education. After the hour-long meeting we were 
all excited about the project. In addition, during our time together, we decided that we 
should agree on a place and a time for the retreat while looking at our schedules. This 
would help us all move forward and provide useful information for an interested Muslim 
community. The decision was made that the retreat would take place on Sunday, August 
7, 2016 through Tuesday, August 9, 2016, at Loch Leven Camp and Conference Center 
in Mentone, California (provided the facility was available at that time.) Within a week 
after the meeting I was contacted and told that the temple would definitely be 
participating. They were thrilled to be doing it and would provide as many children as I 
would need. I told them to limit it to six to eight children and two leaders. 

Meanwhile, I continued reaching out to mosques using contacts such as: 
colleagues, friends, and students and faculty of Claremont School of Theology (CST). 

For several weeks I received little to no responses through the contacts. Finally, a 
professor at CST suggested that I not look specifically for mosques or other Muslim 
communities, but rather seek out individual Muslim families who would be interested in 
participating. I developed a descriptive flyer and, with the help of the CST professor, and 
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through the use of social media, we targeted parents of campers attending a nearby 
established Muslim camp. I quickly found two families who were interested in being a 
part of the retreat. The first family registered one child, and the second family asked for 
their two children to be involved. In addition, the parents of the second family, 
experienced in youth leadership, volunteered to attend the retreat and be the Muslim adult 
leaders. 

I ceased my search for further Jewish participants, thoroughly satisfied with the 
number of attendees that the temple would be providing. I did, however, for the next 
several months continue to look for more Muslim children to be a part of the event. I used 
further resources including: another contact from my colleague’s interfaith council, more 
students from CST, and the leader of the campground at which the camp would be held. 
The leader of the campground told me that the facility hosts several Muslim camps for 
children throughout the year, and possibly some of those children would be interested. 
Unfortunately, none of the contacts produced any further Muslim children. As the date of 
the camp grew closer, I began to realize that the retreat would probably only have three 
Muslim children and two Muslim leaders, and I began to understand that this would be 
sufficient as we were keeping the entire group to a small number. 

Two weeks before the scheduled retreat date, in late July, while attempting to 
have the temple finalize their number of participants, they infonned me that they, in fact, 
were not able to enroll any attendees for the retreat. Apparently, the rabbi of education 
had waited until only three weeks before the event to begin promotions, and while several 
families were interested, they were not available. Although distressed, I immediately 
reached out to individuals that I knew who had connections with various Jewish 
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communities. However, as I had expected, my contacts and I were unable to find a 
community, or even an individual, who was willing to send their child to an interreligious 
retreat with unfamiliar leaders only two weeks after hearing about it. 

Just nine days before the event was to take place, I received word from the temple 
that one of their fourth grade boys was interested in attending the retreat, but was unable 
to get transportation to and from the campground. I immediately suggested that he ride up 
with the children from my church. The offer was accepted the child did, indeed, attend 
the retreat. A Jewish adult leader was to attend, but could not sleep over, so the leader 
was to arrive on Monday morning and leave on Monday evening, however, the leader 
never showed up. The final group that attended the retreat was: 

• 5 Christian children (4 girls and 1 boy) 

• 3 Muslim children (2 girls and 1 boy) 

• 1 Jewish child (a boy) 

• 1 child of a Jewish/Christian household (a boy) 

• 2 Christian adult leaders (1 man and 1 woman [this includes myself]) 

• 2 Muslim adult leaders (1 man and 1 woman) 

Requirements for Those Participating 

The children participating were preparing to enter the third, fourth, or fifth grade. 
A parent of guardian of each child was required to read, sign and submit a “letter of 
informed consent for participants not able to give legal consent.” Adults participating 
(other than myself) were required to read, sign, and submit a “letter of infonned consent 
for participants able to give legal consent.” These forms were created by the guidelines 
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and to fulfill the requirements of the Internal Review Board. Each participant received a 
copy of the letters for their own records. The parents and guardians also received an 
information sheet to submit that gathered such information as: 

• The child’s name, address, grade, and date of birth. 

• The parents’ name, address, telephone numbers, and email. 

• Emergency contacts. 

• Medications/ medical concerns / allergies / etc. 

• And other concerns. (See Appendix A) 

Finally, each participant’s family received a cover letter explaining some camp 
information (See Appendix B), an hourly schedule of events for the retreat, and a list of 
frequently forgotten items (a “Don’t Forget List.”) 

The Location 

As mentioned above, the location of the event was at Loch Leven Camp and 
Conference Center. The location was chosen because it is a full camp facility complete 
with a staff. It features the wilderness, a stream, a pool, a dining room where food is 
prepared for the guests, and many available activities. The most important reason the 
facility was chosen was because in the center of the camp is a large lodge called 
Campbell Hall. The lodge sleeps forty people and is a beautiful recently renovated 
facility that, many decades ago, was a vacation destination to those wishing to stay in the 
mountains to hunt and fish. We were able to rent the lodge solely for our group of 
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fourteen. This provided a wonderful “retreat feel” and helped in allowing the group to 
quickly become a family. 

Loch Leven Camp is owned and operated by the Pacific Southwest Region of the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ), but, because it is a conference center open to any 
group who would like to rent space, the camp hosts all kinds of communities throughout 
the year, including Jewish and Muslim groups. Ideally, I had intended to find a “neutral” 
facility that had no affiliation with any particular faith, but at our initial meeting at the 
temple, the rabbis and I agreed that Loch Leven would be appropriate. Once the lodge at 
Loch Leven was chosen to be the site for the event, and taking into consideration the 
intimate number of participants, I decided that I wanted to promote the retreat aspect of 
the event, rather than thinking of the project as a typical summer camp. So, I changed the 
name of the event from “Camp Harmony” to a name that I thought had more of the feel 
of a retreat, “Kids in Harmony.” 

The Financial Cost of the Project 

Everyone who participated in the retreat was able to do so at absolutely no 
expense. The cost of the retreat was graciously covered by my congregation, Van Nuys 
Church of the Valley. Their generosity included the cost of the lodge, the meals, the 
insurance, the pool lifeguard, and cleaning fees. The church also provided for such items 
as: craft supplies, snacks, breakfast food, gasoline to and from the camp, and a meal for 
the participants to enjoy prior to beginning the drive to the campground. The total cost of 
the two-day experience was over $3,500. 
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The Retreat 


Sunday, 12noon (Prepare to Leave the Church) 

Following the morning worship service, the participating children from Church of 
the Valley gathered in one of the Sunday school rooms for a lunch provided by the 
church. During this time, the child from the Jewish temple arrived with his mother, who 
provided the paperwork for her child and left contact information. Immediately after his 
mother left, the boy from the Jewish temple became an instant and welcome part of the 
group. 

Sunday, 1:00pm (Traveling to the Retreat) 

Following the light meal (Subway turkey sandwiches with no cheese, in keeping 
with dietary restrictions), those of us who were present at the church began our trip to the 
retreat. The children were divided into two cars driven by myself and the female leader 
from the church. During the time in my car I overheard the children speaking about 
subjects ranging from cartoons to whether or not it would hurt to grow wisdom teeth. At 
one point, however, I heard a Christian boy say to the Jewish boy, “So, I’ve never asked 
anyone this before, but how is temple different from church?” I thought to myself, “Yes! 
This was all worth it and it’s barely begun.” The ride from Van Nuys to Mentone took 
approximately one hour and forty-five minutes. 

Sunday, 3:00pm-4:00pm (Final Arrivals) 

After arriving at the campground and checking in, we allowed the children who 
had traveled with us to get settled into the lodge. Girls would sleep upstairs, and the boys, 
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downstairs. An upstairs room was large enough for all the girls and the female leaders to 
sleep in the same space. The boys and the male leaders split between two smaller 
downstairs rooms. The time between 3:00pm and 5:00pm had been set aside for the 
arrival of the other children and leaders. At around 4:00pm, the Muslim leaders and their 
two children arrived. With them, was the third Muslim child, whose mother had made 
arrangements to have her daughter ride with the leaders. 

Because we had time before dinner, we all gathered in the large living room of the 
lodge. One at a time, we introduced ourselves, letting the others know our name, where 
we live, our grade in school, and our favorite food. This was an excellent way getting to 
know one another, but it also served as a conversation starter as well. Finally, we let the 
children know that the theme of the retreat would be “Friendship.” We would be looking 
at what it means to be a friend, what it means to have a friend, how important friendship 
is to us, and what friendship looks like. Upon completion of the introductions and the 
discussion about friendship, the children washed for dinner, which provided a time for 
the leaders to go over the retreat schedule for the following two days. In addition, the 
leaders were able to ask clarifying questions of one another. For instance, we discussed 
prayer. It was decided that group prayer was acceptable and that we would give thanks in 
prayer prior to each meal. We also clarified that we would use terms such as “Creator” or 
“One who loves us all.” In addition, we discussed what word or phrase was appropriate to 
use at the end of the prayer. We settled on either “Amen” or “Ameen” or “Amen and 
Ameen.” 
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Sunday, 5:30pm (Dinner) 

Although we were staying alone in the lodge in the center of the site, the rest of 
the campground was housing two other organizations at the time as our retreat. One of 
the groups, a Christian church, was staying in a nearby smaller lodge, and the other was 
an urban work group staying in cabins. The only time the three groups gathered as one 
community was at lunch and dinner in a large dining hall down the trail from where we 
were staying. We brought supplies for breakfast for our participants and we ate our 
morning meals in the lodge. 

For the two evenings we were at the retreat, dinner was served at 5:30pm. The 
staff that prepared our meals knew far ahead of time that we were an interreligious group 
and therefore knew there were dietary restrictions. Anytime interreligious gatherings take 
place, one of the topics needing ample discussion is the topic of food. Many faiths have 
restrictions on what can and cannot be consumed. In many cases, while eating with 
interreligious groups, animal fats should be avoided, as well as the use of eggs. It is 
important to stay away from root vegetables for some faiths (Jains, for instance do not eat 
the part of the root vegetable that sustains it.) Some faiths have restrictions as to how 
meats are prepared, while others do not eat meat at all. In our case, the camp needed only 
to consider the diets of the three major Abrahamic traditions. 

The first meal gave our retreat participants an understanding of how “camp food” 
can differ when dining with friends of other faiths. After giving thanks as a group, we 
were served dinner. The menu for our group differed from that of the other two groups in 
the dining room. The church group and the work group were served spaghetti and 
meatballs, garlic bread, and brownies for dessert. Kids in Harmony was served ratatouille, 
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quinoa salad, and watermelon slices for dessert. (All groups also had access to a nice 
salad bar.) Our menu was delicious for the adults, but a challenge for some of the 
children. The unique food was a nice starting point for discussion about how diets differ 
within different cultures. 

Sunday, 6:15pm (Rules and Campground Tour) 

Following the meal, a camp staff person addressed our group about the rules of 
the camp. Our children learned the camp’s boundaries, how to stay safe, and what to 
expect while staying in an environment with wildlife. Following the short instruction, the 
staff person led our group on a tour of the campground, not only pointing out different 
structures, but also the various trails and living plants and trees. 

Sunday, 6:45pm (Time of Gathering) 

I planned a Time of Gathering to take place four times during the course of the 
retreat. These were times when the children would come together in the lodge for 
structured times of receiving information, teambuilding, crafts, and discussion. The first 
Time of Gathering began with one of the adult leaders reading the children the schedule 
for our time at the retreat. The children were allowed to ask any questions and make any 
clarifications. What followed was a discussion on respect and how we should treat one 
another while on the retreat. 

We brought out two very large poster boards, and on them we created a contract; a 
list of promises that we would make to one other for our time together. The list, which 
bore the heading “I Promise...” ended up with twenty-three entries, and when it was 
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completed, each child and adult signed it. Finally, the posters were mounted on the wall 
of the lodge living room so that we would be reminded of our promises throughout our 
visit. Some of the promises made were: 

• Ask kind questions. 

• Be respectful of other people. 

• Listen to others. 

• Trust others. 

• Be brave. Try new things. 

Once the posters were completed and hung on the wall, the children gathered for 
teambuilding games. A teambuilding parachute was used to provide not only a time of 
fun, but also a time where the children could develop an even better understanding of 
working together. In an effort to solidify the entire group as a family, the adult leaders 
also participated in the parachute activity. Several different games were played with the 
parachute including one that helped us leam one another’s names and two that were 
specifically aimed at working together as one unit. 

Following the teambuilding exercises, the children were broken into three smaller 
groups. Each group had an adult leader who led the group in a discussion that stemmed 
from the question, “What is friendship?” The groups were allowed ten to fifteen minutes 
to try to define, in whatever way they chose, how they saw friendship. When the smaller 
groups came back together into one large community, they were asked to share some of 
their thoughts. Some feedback included: 

• “Friendship is when you like each other and get along really well.” 

• “Friendship is when people do things together and are nice to each other.” 
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• Friendship is what happens when you spend time with other people. 

• Friendship is something that you want to be around. 

Sunday, 8:00pm (Campfire) 

The campground has two permanent fire pits, one being within yards of the lodge 
in which we were staying. I had made arrangements to use the nearby pit and the group 
gathered around it just as darkness began to fall. Together, the children and leaders 
prepared the pit and built a fire. We brought with us supplies that were needed to make 
s’mores. I purchased the marshmallows, graham crackers, and Hershey’s chocolate bars 
in Los Angeles and brought them with us. Neither marshmallows nor graham crackers are 
kosher, but I was able to purchase kosher versions of both products at a specialty store. 
Hershey’s chocolate is already kosher. 

While preparing and eating their s’mores, the children took turns leading the 
others in responsive camp songs. Soon groups of three or four were leading the rest of us 
in songs and chants. After about one hour the children worked together to extinguish the 
fire by bringing buckets of water up to the pit from the creek below. Some children 
retrieved water while others stirred the embers and covered any remaining hotspots. 
Working together to accomplish a task is an important part of teambuilding and 
understanding how we each rely on one another. 

Sunday, 9:00pm (Wash Up and Ready for Bed) 
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Sunday, 9:30pm (Room Time) 

The children and adults were asked to be in their rooms, but were allowed to talk, 
read, or quietly play a game. The exception to this was our Muslim friends who used this 
time as an opportunity for evening prayer. Because they were “on vacation,” the five- 
times-a-day prayer schedule could be altered as they felt fit. Muslims, when traveling, 
often combine prayer times or pray at times throughout the day that are different than 
when they are at home. 

Sunday, 10:00pm (Lights Out) 

Monday, 7:15am (Wake Up, Shower, and Dress) 

Monday, 8:00am (Breakfast) 

As earlier mentioned, we brought along our own breakfast food and ate together 
in the lodge. The morning kosher meal consisted of cereal (assorted mini-boxes to please 
each taste), bananas, clementine “Cuties,” apple juice, and leftover graham crackers from 
the previous evening’s s’mores. The meal began with one of the leaders leading us in 
prayer. 

Monday, 8:45am (Time of Gathering) 

After breakfast, the group gathered for the second Time of Gathering. We began 
with a moment for “lost and found”; asking if anyone had misplaced anything and 
whether anyone had come across something that did not belong to them. Next, we briefly 
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revisited the poster on the wall that displayed the promises we had made to one another 
and discussed whether we had been keeping our promises. We agreed that we could say 
“please” and “thank you” more often. 

The icebreaker for this gathering was a teambuilding game called “The Human 
Knot.” The children (adults participated in this exercise only as givers of instruction) 
stood in a large circle and put one of their hands in the middle. Then, they were asked to 
use that hand to take hold of another child’s hand who was not standing next to them. 
They then repeated this action with their other hand, grabbing hold of the hand of a 
different person, who was not directly next to them. Finally, one-foot ‘buddy-ropes’ were 
placed into each of the grips to reduce arm-twisting in the game to follow. Then, the 
group used teamwork to unravel themselves and return to a circle without coming 
disconnected. They did need a bit of instruction to fully complete the task, but they were 
successful and together celebrated their triumph. 

Following the icebreaker, the children were asked to take a seat in the living room 
of the lodge and prepare for some “live theatre.” Once the children were settled, the other 
three adult leaders performed a short skit that I had written called, “The New Kid.” The 
skit teaches the lesson of being open to people who are of different faiths by challenging 
the children to consider the positive aspects of interreligious relationships. What follows 
is the script for the skit that I wrote prior to the retreat. 
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The New Kid 


The actors should use their own names. This will preven t using names that are common 
to specific cultures or faiths (and make it more fun.) For the purpose of this script, the 
actors will be labeled as Actor #1, Actor #2, and Actor #3. 

(Enter Actor #1 and Actor #2) 

Actor #1: 

Hey, (Actor #2)! Did you meet the new kid? 

Actor #2: 

What new kid, (Actor #1)? 


Actor #1 

The new kid at school. He just moved here from another state.. .But, it’s more like he 
moved here from another planet. 


What do you mean? 


Actor #2 


Actor #1 

I mean he dresses different than everyone else.. .He celebrates different holidays.. .And 
you should see the strange things he brings for lunch! 

Actor #2 

Well, there’s no way that we’re going to let him hang out with us. 


(Enter Actor #3) 


Hey, what’s going on? 


Actor #3 


Actor #1 

Hey, (Actor #3). We were just talking about the new kid. 

Actor #3 

Oh, yeah, I know him. He’s in my class. 


Actor #2 

(Actor #1) says that he’s not very cool. 
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Why do you say that? 


Actor #3 


Actor #1 

Well, first of all.. .he wears some weird things sometimes.. .Things that don’t look like 
what I wear. 


Actor #3 

Oh, right. I know about those things. They’re part of his faith. He told me all about 
them. The stories are really great. The history of his faith is like a very cool action 
movie! 


Actor #2 

.. .And he celebrates different holidays! 


Actor #3 

I know. He told me about that, too. As a matter of fact, he has a holiday coming up next 
week. He asked me to come over and celebrate with his family. There’s supposed to be a 
great meal. 


Actor #1 

.. .And that’s the other thing.. .the food! He eats the strangest things. You’d better be 
careful about the food. 


Actor #3 

I know. It’s totally not what we’re used to.. .but, I had lunch at his house yesterday and 
the food was awesome! 


Actor #2 

Wait a minute. Are you saying that all these things that are different...are okay? 

Actor #3 

I’m saying that they are better than okay. They’re great. I found out that I can leam so 
much from people who aren’t like me...And while I’m learning, I’ve made a new friend. 

Actor #2 

Maybe I should give this new kid a chance. 

Actor #1 

Me too. And maybe if I get to be his friend.. .he’ll let me try some of his lunch! 

(They exit.) 
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After the leaders performed the skit, the children “counted-off ’ and were broken 
into three groups. A leader was assigned to each group, and for the next fifteen minutes, 
the groups wrote their own skits around the theme of making new friends. Once they 
were prepared, each perfonned their scene and finished by taking a bow to cheers and 
applause. Within their scripts, the children were very successful in expressing the 
importance of being inclusive and compassionate to new people. All of the skits made the 
point that new people are always prospective new friends. 

Monday, 10:15am (Friendship Pots) 

“Friendship Pots” is a craft that I created that is also a learning experience. The 
“Friendship Pots” and the activity surrounding them are a metaphor for forming and 
maintaining relationships with others. Outside of the lodge, the children were each given 
a terracotta flower pot and an organic pot liner. To begin, we asked that they put the pots 
aside. Essentially, the children filled the liners with dirt, planted flower seeds, and 
watered what they had planted. Although the exercise seems relatively simple, what is 
important about this exercise is the discussion that occurred while the kids were planting. 
While putting soil in the liner, we talked about how we need to want to make friends with 
others. Using the phrase “laying the groundwork” was appropriate for this metaphor. We 
said, “Wanting to make new friends, who we can learn from and share with, is laying the 
groundwork!” 

As they dug in the soil and added the seeds, the children were reminded of the 
important things that plant the seeds of friendship, including: kindness, helpfulness, 
respect, etc. As the leader named off each of the traits of friendship, the children dropped 
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their seeds into the soil. Then, the newly planted seeds were watered. As they did this, 
they were reminded that friendships need to be tended. The leaders said, “Like newly 
planted seeds, friendships need to be taken care of; that way they have a chance to grow.” 
Finally, the children were given an opportunity to decorate the pots. They were 
instructed that the art they create on their pot remind them of the beauty to be found in 
each friendship. The children used patio paint and paint brushes to create their own 
wonderfully unique and colorful designs. Each child would later take their pot home with 
them, but the group decided to leave the planted inserts for the staff of the camp so that 
they may be planted for future campers to enjoy. 

Monday, 11:30am (Creek Hike) 

After completion of their “Friendship Pots” and cleaning up both themselves and 
their areas, one of the adult leaders led the group on a creek hike. The leader was familiar 
with the camp and the trail, so the children were able to receive instruction as to what 
plants should be avoided (such as poison oak and stinging nettle) and what plants were 
not harmful (including some wild berries on which the children enjoyed snacking.) The 
trail was mostly simple, but included a few tricky areas where the children needed to help 
one another. There were large rocks that caused some children to need a “hand-up” and 
an old log needed to be crossed, requiring some of the kids to help the others steady their 
step. At the end of the trail was an inviting pool of water where the group was able to 
remove their shoes and spend some time enjoying the coolness of the stream and 
examining new and unique insects before we headed back. 
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Monday, 12:30pm (Lunch) 

Once again, we gathered in the dining room with the other two groups who were 
using the campground. Our group began by giving thanks. This meal was an experience 
much like the dinner from the prior evening. The other two groups were served burritos 
and chocolate chip cookies. Kids in Harmony received salmon crostini, warm spinach 
salad, lentil soup, and, again, the salad bar. Although the adults thought the meal was 
delicious, most of the children would only eat from the salad bar. We spoke with the food 
preparation staff and discovered that they had misunderstood and thought that our group 
was made up of much older kids. We also explained to them that, although we were an 
interreligious group, we had come to understand that, because the families of the children 
participating were quite progressive, the dietary restrictions were not as stringent as they 
may have needed to be for other interreligious groups. The cooks generously agreed to 
wann up some spaghetti from the previous evening’s dinner. In addition, they let us know 
that dinner that night was chicken and vegetables and it would be appropriate for all three 
groups. This experience was a wonderful reminder for all attending how important it is to 
think about food when doing interreligious dialogue. 

Monday, 1:15pm (Quiet Time) 

Because the retreat involved so much physical activity and staying up later than 
some of the children were used to, the kids (and adults) were given a quiet time. 

Sleeping was not required, but each of us stayed in our rooms observing a time of rest. 
The Muslims at the retreat were also able to use this opportunity for prayer. 
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Monday, 2:15pm (Prepare for Swimming) — 2:30pm (Swimming) 

Following “quiet time,” the children were instructed to dress for their hour of 
swimming. The campground has a lovely pool and I had made arrangements ahead of 
time for there to be a lifeguard and staff member present, and for the pool to be made 
available to us from 2:30pm-3:30pm. In preparation for swimming time, weeks prior to 
the camp, I also contacted the Muslim families and discussed with them their feeling 
about boys and girls swimming together. Both families felt that, because of the young age 
of the children, all the kids swimming together would not be a problem. All of the 
children, and all but one of the adults, swam for the entire hour. The highlight of our time 
in the pool was the “pool log.” In the pool was a large cylindrical object, much like a log, 
designed for those in a pool to enjoy log rolling. One at a time, each of us attempted to 
stand on the “log” and stay upright as it spun. Some of the children were excellent at the 
test, but all enjoyed trying and cheering-on each of their friends as they took the 
challenge. 

Monday, 3:30pm (Free Time) 

During “Free Time” the children enjoyed playing games, reading, hiking, working 
on crafts, and exploring areas of the grounds they had not yet seen. 

Monday, 5:30pm (Dinner) 

Once again, we gathered in the dining room for dinner, and after a group prayer, 
we received our meal. As promised, we enjoyed the same meal as the others in the room: 
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baked chicken, steamed vegetables, potatoes au gratin, salad bar, and chocolate ice 
cream. The children were happy. 

Monday, 6:30pm (Time of Gathering) 

The evening’s “Time of Gathering” began out on the outdoor area referred to as 
“the meadow” where the children engaged in several teambuilding games. These types of 
games are often called “low rope” activities. First, the group played a game called 
“Whale Watch” (likely because it takes on the feel of being out on rough waters on a 
boat.) All of the children attempted to stand on a large platform that rocked up and down 
in all directions, much like a giant see-saw. They entered the platform, one at a time, and 
the challenge was to work together to help others join the group without those already on 
the platfonn falling off. Eventually, they discovered that, if once they were on the 
platform they sat down, the movement became much more subdued. Ultimately, by using 
this method, their task was accomplished. The second game they played was one in 
which they were asked to try to get as many kids to stand within a three-foot by three- 
foot square area. They quite enjoyed working as a team attempting to get all ten children 
within such a small space. With each of these teambuilding activities throughout our time 
together, I saw their growing understanding of our reliance on one another and greater 
emergence of a sense of family. 

Following the games, the children moved into the lodge where they found two 
tables covered in various arts and craft supplies: markers, glitter pens, stickers, puffy 
shapes, glue sticks, white glue, popsicle sticks, and feathers. They were each given a 
large piece of paper and told to create an illustration of what friendship looks like to 
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them. They were also given the option to show, through art, something that they had 
learned while at the retreat. After twenty minutes of creating, each child stood, one-by- 
one, and shared their creativity, explaining their work to the rest of the group. Finally, 
each child signed their work and we did a “friendship gift exchange” where each child 
gave their art to one of the other children as a way of remembering the importance of 
making new friends. 

Monday, 7:30pm (Film and Snack) 

As the evening fell upon us, the children assembled in the living room of the 
lodge for a film. They were encouraged to come to the gathering in their pajamas and 
bring with them their sleeping bags to spread out on the floor if they chose to do so. 
There were many choices of films that would be appropriate for this session. I chose to 
show Zootopia because it is a film that holds to the camp’s theme of friendship and 
working together. While viewing the film, the children enjoyed Cheetos -like treats and 
Fruit Snacks, both purchased from a kosher market. Following the film, we had a 
discussion in which we talked about places in the storyline where specific themes 
appeared, such as: working together, compassion, appreciating difference, and of course, 
friendship. 

Monday, 9:30pm (Room Time) 

As we did the night before, prior to sleeping, we spent time in our rooms talking, 
reading, or quietly playing a game. Again our Muslim friends used this time as an 
opportunity for evening prayer. 
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Monday, 10:00pm (Lights Out) 


Tuesday, 7:00am (Wake Up — Clean Up — Pack Up) 

After washing and dressing for the day, and before assembling for breakfast, the 
children were asked to pack their bags, clean their rooms, and place everything they were 
taking home with them in the car in which they would be traveling. 

Tuesday, 8:30am (Breakfast) 

The breakfast menu was identical to the previous day. 

Tuesday, 9:15am (Time of Gathering) 

For our final “Time of Gathering” I asked all of the children to gather in the living 
room. Had this been an adult event, this would have been the time when I would have 
distributed questionnaires and asked the participants to provide infonnation that would be 
helpful in writing this professional project. Because children were involved in this retreat, 
I opted to orally offer a series of questions; some to be answered by the raising of a hand, 
and others to be answered aloud. In most cases, when a question was meant to be 
answered orally, going around the room, I provided an opportunity for each child to share 
her or his thoughts. If a child did not want to share, they were not made to feel pressured 
to do so. The provided answers did, indeed, offer insight into the need for this project and 
the success that it provided. Below is an account of the questions and some of the 
answers given by the children at the retreat. 
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1. What is religion? 

(The answers are listed below in the order in which they were given.) 

• “A religion is pretty much an explanation of what you believe.” 

• “What you believe about God.. .if you believe in God.” 

• “Religion is one of those things that we know what it is, but it’s hard to 
explain it.” 

2. How many major (that means pretty big) religions do you think there are? 

• 10% guessed 3 religions. 

• 40% guessed 4 religions. 

• 10% guessed 6 religions. 

• 10% guessed 8 religions. 

• 20% guessed 10 religions. 

• 10% guessed 20 religions. 

3. As a group, let’s see how many religions we can name. 

(Of the twelve major religions, these are the names the children could think of; in 
the order given:) 

• Hinduism 

• Islam 

• Judaism 

• Christianity 

• Buddhism 
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4. How many of you have heard of each of these twelve major religions? (And then 
the religions were named.) 

• 100% had heard of Judaism, Islam, and Christianity. 

• 90% had heard of Buddhism. 

• 60% had heard of Hinduism. 

• 40% had heard of Confucianism, Shinto, and Sikhism. 

• 20% had heard of Baha’i. 

• 10% had heard of Taoism and Jainism. 

• 0% had heard of Zoroastrianism. 

5. Before you came to this retreat, how many of you think you have had friends from 
another religion? 

• 90% thought they had. 

• 10% thought they had not. 

6. Of those who think they have had friends of other religions, what religion were 
they? 

• 100% of the non-Christian children had Christian friends. 

• 78% of the non-Jewish children had Jewish friends. 

• 29% of the non-Muslim children had Muslim friends. 

• 10% of the children had a Sikh friend. 

• 10% of the children had a Buddhist friend. 
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7. Do you think all religions believe the same thing? 

• 100% said “no.” 

8. Is it okay that all religions don’t believe the same thing? 

• 100% said “yes.” 

9. What are some of the things that people from different religions do differently? 
(The answers are listed below in the order in which they were given.) 

• “Pray more.” 

• “Eat different food.” 

• “Wear different clothes.” 

• “Have different holidays.” 

• “Some people fast and some people don’t.” 

• “We pray differently.” 

10. Have you ever heard someone (a friend or on television, internet, or other media) 
say something mean or bad about another religion? 

• 40% had heard negative comments from a friend or friends. 

• 90% had heard negative comments in the media. 
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11. What mean or bad things have you heard your friends say about another 
religion? 

(What follows are the responses in the order they were given.) 

• “(A Muslim child responded) “My friend said, ‘All religions that aren’t 
Christian are stupid.’” 

• (A Jewish child responded) “My Muslim friend said that Judaism is dumb.” 

12. What have you heard on television, internet, or other media that was bad or mean 
about another religion? 

(What follows are the responses in the order they were given.) 

• “Donald Trump is making fun of Muslims.” 

• “I keep hearing bad things against Muslims.” 

• “I heard Donald Trump say mean things, too” 

13. What are some of the things we can say or do when we hear mean things about 
other religions? 

(What follows are the responses in the order they were given.) 

• “That’s your opinion, but I don’t agree with you.” 

• “If I heard someone making fun of another girl because she was another 
religion, I would make sure the girl knew that I liked her and that she was 
included.” 

• “I know people who are different religions and they are cool.” 

• “I would tell them about my friends that I met this week at camp.” 
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14. Tell me something that you have learned over the last two days about another 
religion. 

(What follows are the responses in the order they were given.) 

• “It’s interesting to learn about the Islam’s faith.. .like how they pray and 
stuff.” 

• “Different faiths eat different things.” 

• “We all love God.” 

15. What would you say is the most important thing you learned over the last two 
days? 

(What follows are the responses of all ten children.) 

• “It’s fun to leam about other religions.” 

• “Other religions are kind.” 

• “Being kind and considerate helps us get along more than anything else.” 

• “Not all religions are the same.. .but, we’re all people.” 

• “Different people do things different...and that’s cool.” 

• “Different religions are not harmful to my religion.” 

• “Every point of view and religion is important.” 

• “It’s important to ask kind questions about things you don’t understand.” 

• “All religions are different, but friendship is more important.” 

• “Whatever religion you are; you can still be friends with someone who is not 
your religion.” 
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Tuesday, 10:00am (Leave for Home) 

After the final “Time of Gathering,” we each embraced and left the campground, 
enriched and enlightened for having spent time together. 
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Chapter 5 


Conclusion 

American educational philosopher, Maxine Green once wrote “It seems clear that 
the more continuous and authentic personal encounters can be, the less likely will it be 
that categorizing and distancing take place. People are less likely to be treated 
instrumentally, to be made ‘other’ by those around.” 128 This statement makes clear the 
purpose and tremendous necessity for this interreligious event and interreligious events 
like it. Furthermore, it is our children and their future society that will most benefit from 
this type of interaction. With each effort to dialogue with a faith other than our own we 
meticulously break down borders. When interreligious dialogue begins in childhood, 
there is a much better chance that these borders will not be constructed in the first place. 
Because of this understanding, Kids in Harmony was created. 

General Reflection 

Although some elements of the retreat looked different upon implementation than 
they had originally been envisioned, the event was a tremendous success. Through 
participation in the project, the children and adult leaders grew in understanding and 
empathy for their partners in faith. Each contributor to the retreat strengthened their 
compassion for their new friends and for the community they represented. Doing 
interreligious dialogue through life experience proved to be, in many ways, a stronger 


128. Maxine Greene, Releasing the Imagination: Essays on Education, the Arts, and 
Social Change (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1995), 155. 
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tool for unification than would have been a classroom setting. Each participant was able 
to see the human aspect of the others who were undergoing the shared experience, and by 
doing so, were given a tool for the prevention of seeing dissimilar individuals as “Other.” 
For the participants, this tool is not one to be used only for the duration of the retreat, but 
rather one to be developed upon and used throughout their lifetimes. 

The Empowerment of the Children and Their Faith Communities 
What the children have taken away from this interreligious experience is, 
essentially, a tool. They have been given a tool of empowerment. Each child has been 
enriched and empowered by the stories of the other contributors to Kids in Harmony. 
Each participant, in some way, observed in the other children, a new manner of thinking. 
Each participant discovered a new way of understanding, and for many of the children, 
this was a first opportunity to look at the world through a new and different lens. 

Now that these young people have developed an understanding of what it means 
to experience life differently than one’s own culture, they have been empowered to move 
beyond religious difference. Recognizing and celebrating religious difference in those 
around them has opened doors to the celebration of other cultural differences, as well. 
That which may, at first, seem unfamiliar is no longer feared, but rather may now be seen 
as a learning opportunity. The children have developed an appreciation for the benefits 
that come from seeking out an understanding of brothers and sisters of all cultures. 

The tool of empowerment that has been given to the children is one that is meant 
to be shared. As any new knowledge may be used to enrich the lives and understandings 
of those around us, the awareness gained through Kids in Harmony is of even greater 
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importance when it is gifted forward. The retreat’s participants have been given the 
opportunity, throughout the rest of their childhood and into adulthood, to serve as 
educators. They have been placed in a position to be a voice of experience. Whenever 
they may find themselves in a situation that calls for knowledge and proficiency of 
cultural harmony, they will be well-equipped. When their peers are behaving or speaking 
out in a manner that is uninformed, those who participated in this project’s retreat will be 
able to call upon the knowledge and understanding gathered during their time with Kids 
in Harmony and provide a conversant point of view based on life experience. 

Furthermore, the children who participated in the retreat have been given the 
opportunity to enrich the faith groups of which they are a part. By taking what they have 
learned and experienced back to their houses of worship, they may become educators 
within their own communities. The children can share with the other young people in 
their mosque, church, or temple their knowledge of creating life experiences with those 
of other faiths. They may encourage and suggest further interreligious activities in which 
the children could participate. In addition, through the stories brought forth by the retreat 
participants, the general faith community, including adults and older youth, may be 
motivated to engage in interreligious events. Now that a relationship has begun between 
the specific faith communities that participated in Kids in Harmony, these communities 
may easily decide to continue their association and engage in further activities, based on 
the mutual trust that has already been put into motion. 
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Project Successes and Areas for Improvement 
In addition to the areas of success mentioned above in “General Reflection,” other 
elements of the retreat also achieved extremely positive outcomes. Firstly, because of the 
retreat experience, new relationships were built. Each child (and adult) who participated 
in the event cultivated several new associations with individuals of other traditions. 
Beyond this, these relationships were developed while fully aware that the bonds were 
being made based on a shared understanding of the importance of faith. For the rest of 
their lives, the participants will carry with them the experience of closeness to a group 
that may have otherwise been seen as the “Other.” 

The retreat provided for its contributors a number of tools to assist in their future 
dialogues with those who may have a lack of understanding about another faith. In 
addition to the above-mentioned newly found relationships, the children were reminded 
of the wonder of diversity. This was achieved through experiencing unfamiliar foods, 
storytelling that included unacquainted holidays and wardrobe, the creation of skits that 
spoke to the positivity of difference, and arts and crafts that allowed the children to show 
what diversity in friendship looked like to them. 

The retreat was also successful as it provided an opportunity for the children, 
while in an environment seemingly less structured than a classroom, to ask specific 
questions. In this more casual setting, the children felt a greater freeness to ask one 
another such questions as, “How is temple different from church?”, “Why doesn’t your 
mom wear one of those scarves on her head?”, or “Do you think we all believe in the 
same God?” 
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The most important aspect of making the retreat a success was the participants’ 
willingness to fully contribute. It was only because each of those at the event was open 
and willing to seek a positive outcome from the experience that a successful result was 
achieved. The reason the retreat was a success, and the reason that enrichment was able 
to come to the hearts of each of the children and adults who participated, was because 
each contributor went into the event with open eyes and hearts. Each participant entered 
the project with a positive attitude, ready to receive one another and ready to receive the 
light of God. The children and leaders entered the experience with a willingness to learn 
and with the understanding that shutting out newness was not an option. 

In addition to the successes, the retreat also had areas that could be improved 
upon. The largest improvement could be achieved through relationship-building prior to 
the event. Before the participants spent time away together, it would have benefitted both 
the event and the preparation period to have had a year or more where the adults of the 
participating communities could have grown to know one another. There should have 
been joint meals, group discussions, and gatherings such as film nights leading up to the 
retreat. At the very least, a series of online meetings to get acquainted and build 
momentum could have been helpful. By doing this type of preparation, apprehension 
would have been diminished, fear would have been lessened, and trust would have been 
more prevalent. Had I known that a lack of relationship-building would have had such a 
tremendous affect on the recruitment aspect of the project, making it greatly more 
difficult, I would have begun my search for participating communities much sooner than 
I did. This would have provided at least some time to build trust between the houses of 
faith. 
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Secondly, it would have been preferable to be in a location of which no part of the 
group had any history. Because some of the Christian children and leaders had previously 
visited the site, it made it more difficult for the Christians in the group not to seem to be 
hosting the event. In addition, although the numeric make-up of the children from each 
group worked well, it may have been more beneficial for there to have been an equal 
amount of participants from each tradition. 

Had I been able to foresee the difficulty in recruitment, I would have never 
entertained the idea of three specific houses of faith being the sole participants in the 
retreat, but rather concentrated on finding individuals from any number of churches, 
mosques, and temples. As was earlier stated, this worked well with the Muslim 
participants, and, furthermore, would have also prevented such episodes as the late 
cancellation by the temple, essentially eliminating all the Jewish participants. 

Looking back, rather than allowing my church to finance the project, I might have 
conducted a fundraiser. Possibly over a period of several months I could have raised 
money from congregational donations, pancake breakfasts, or bake sales. A large chart in 
the narthex of the church could have shown the progress. This would have provided the 
congregation with a sense of ownership of the project and also heightened awareness and 
enthusiasm as to the importance of the event. 

Finally, although the leaders did an outstanding job at the retreat, leaders from the 
Jewish community would have been advantageous. I did, however, believe that the leader 
from the temple would be attending. 
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Reflections from Leadership 


As important as this project was for the healthy development of its child 
participants, it also had a tremendous impact on the adults. The male Muslim leader said 
that for him, “it was amazing to watch these kids from various backgrounds and various 
places and various faiths getting to meet kids that might seem so different from 
themselves.” He continued saying, “I really loved watching them leam new ideas from 
one another.” He also added, “This was an experience that my wife and kids and I would 
have never been able to have, had it not been for this camp. I’m so glad we got to do this 
for our kids.” The female Muslim leader (who is married to the male Muslim leader) said, 
“This was a unique situation. We don’t very often get to feel so comfortable in an 
interfaith group. For Muslims, now is a time that we live in fear.. .not all the time, but it’s 
usually on our minds.. .both kids and adults. I know, at least, it’s true for us. But, here our 
kids could see that there are lots of people of faith that are kind and loving and want to 
get to know us. This has been great for them.. .and for us.” 

The female Christian leader, who has worked with children and teens for many 
years wrote, “As a participating adult counselor and parent of a camper at the Kids in 
Harmony retreat, I witnessed once again the importance of giving time and space to just 
being together. Kids instinctively know how to play together, and that’s what they did as 
soon as they met each other. In my ministry, when I come across a kid or teen with strong 
opinions of other people, I discover how the adults in their life (whether parents, teachers, 
media, etc.) project their ‘fears’ and biases onto them. Kids are sponges; they are quick to 
absorb what is being presented to them. That's why retreats like Kids in Harmony are so 
vitally important to the spiritual growth of children and adults!” The Christian leader also 
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expressed her gratefulness for the chance to form a relationship with new friends from the 
Muslim community; an opportunity that she described as a new and welcome experience. 


Future Possibilities 

There are several possibilities for this project to continue in the future. Firstly, the 
retreat could continue precisely as it was presented in its original format. In other words, 
next year, and for years to come, Kids in Harmony could exist using a small interreligious 
group of the Abrahamic traditions staying for a short time in a lodge away from the city. 
Secondly, it could remain relatively the same, but with some variations. These deviations 
could be: the faiths of the participating groups, the size of the groups, number of 
participating faiths, and a more extensive planning period. 

Another future for the retreat could be to imagine it as a week-long summer camp 
experience. This could work with a small group, but may be even more successful with a 
larger community. The curriculum could be expanded to include such activities as music, 
“attractions” such as a zip-line and wall climbing, and a guest speaker or speakers 
throughout the week. 

Finally, Kids in Harmony could be imagined as a permanently existing property 
catering to children of all faiths throughout this country, North America, and possibly the 
world. With proper advertising through the internet and with the building of a reputation 
for enriching our children and bettering our world, Kids in Harmony could very well be 
successful. For this to be accomplished, a property would need be purchased and an 
ongoing staff would need to be hired. In addition to the existing staff, counselors from the 
communities attending the camp could also be welcomed as part of the leadership. The 



camp could operate year-round or seasonally, depending upon its location. There are 
already variations on this idea in existence. Although interfaith camps for children are 
extremely rare, there are interfaith youth camps that can be found through an internet 
search, such as Interfaith Inventions, which is an interfaith youth leadership summer 
camp, 129 and American Interfaith Camps, Inc., which is presented by the Methodist 
Church. 130 


Final Thoughts 

Leonard Swidler once wrote, “It is only by being in dialogue with another culture 
that we really come to know our own.” He added, “As our self-understanding and 
understanding of those persons and things around us change, so too must our attitude 
toward ourselves and others change, and thus our behavior as well.” 131 The reasons we do 
interreligious dialogue can found within Swidler’s thoughts. By being in community with 
traditions other than our own, we are strengthened by our similarities and enriched by our 
differences. It is through participating in our larger community, a community of faith, 
that we are empowered. It is through dialogue that we are transformed. And it is because 
we have had the courage to interact and commune with our brothers and sisters of other 
faiths that we will return to our own faith community better equipped than we had been 
before. 


129. “Interfaith Inventions,” last modified May 2016, accessed September 30, 2016, 
http://www.interfaithinventions.org/summer-camp-c lbd 1. 

130. “American Interfaith Camps, Inc.,” last modified 2016, accessed September 30, 
2016, http://www.americaninterfaithcamp.com/CampNews.html. 

131. Swidler, Dialogue for Interreligious Understanding, 26. 
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We are strong as faithful individuals. We are stronger as a part of a community 
within our own tradition. We are strongest, however, when we realize that each of us is 
truly a member of a community of faith that is made up of many parts. We are a 
community of world traditions that is bound by our shared faith. And it is in our dialogue 
with one another that our unity will be strengthened and our world community will be 
enriched. 
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Appendix A 


Getting to Know You and Your Child! 

Parents/Guardians: Please complete this form about you and your child and return it either by 
email or by US mail to Michael Kosik at (ADDRESS DELETED.) 

Camper’s Name _Date of Birth_ 

Address_ 

Grade 


2nd Camper’s Name _Date of Birth 

Address_ 

Grade 


Parent / Parents’ / Guardian Name(s)_ 

Address_ 

Address (if there are two addresses)_ 

Home/Cell Phone_ 

Home/Cell Phone_ 

E-mail_ E-mail 

Emergency Contact Name_ 

Address_ 

Home/Cell Phone_ 

E-Mail_ 

Medical Concerns/Allergies/etc. (Please explain.): 


Other Concerns: 
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Appendix B 


Dear Kids in Harmony Campers! 

Please Find Attached... 

Our retreat is quickly approaching. I have attached a few items for you look over. Some are just 
to look at and others are to sign. Please find: 

1. A camp schedule. 

2. A list of things not to forget. 

3. A letter of consent for parents/guardians of those UNDER 18 attending camp. 

4. A letter of consent for those OVER 18 who are attending camp. 

About the Letters of Consent 

Because this retreat has been created as part of my doctoral dissertation, it, like all doctoral 
projects, is considered an experiment. Therefore, the United States Internal Review Board 
requires these letters of consent to be completed for each participant. Please do not let the legal 
language give you pause. This is simply a formality that all students involving others in their 
professional projects must complete. If you have any questions about theses forms, please do not 
hesitate to call me at (NUMBER DELETED.) 

Where Is the Camp? 

Loch Leven is located at: 

8171 Mountain Home Creek Rd, Mentone, CA 92359 

Take the University St. Exit off the 10 and head North 1 mile. Right on Lugonia (Hwy. 38). 

Go approximately 10 miles to Mountain Home Creek Rd. at Mountain Home Village (2 miles 
before Forest Falls Turn Off), turn left and drive 1/2 mile to the camp. 

We are in the large lodge in the center of the camp. There is a picture of it on your “Don’t 
Forget” list . 

For more detailed information, visit lochleven.org 
When Do We Arrive? 

As you can see from the schedule, the campers and leaders should arrive between 4pm and 5pm 
on Sunday, August 7th. Campers and leaders are responsible for their own transportation to camp 
(whether if be by a parent/guardian or a faith community.) 

When Do We Leave/Pick Up? 

Camp will end on Tuesday, August 9th at 10am. Please plan on picking up your camper between 
10am and 10:30am. 

Contacting the Camp 

The camp does not have good cell phone reception. If you should need to contact the camp in an 
emergency, the number is (909) 794-2507. 

Thank you for being a part of this unique opportunity! 

Michael Kosik 

(TELEPHONE NUMBER DELETED) 

(EMAIL ADDRESS DELETED) 
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